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COME, LORD 


OR US, as Frank Sheed well expressed it, 
God tends to be “a remote extra”: someone well off the center of 
the stage who has little to do with the business of life. For the Jews, 
God was the active, overwhelmingly powerful, force in human des- 
tiny. He was the one person who ultimately counted. 

They had had experience of His acting in history, for their history 
had been shaped by Him. In fact, one of their chief impressions of 
Him was as the being who stood above the shiftings of history, 
directing its course irresistibly to His purpose. And that purpose, 
He had repeatedly told them, was a splendid future for themselves. 

What form this future would take had not been made entirely 
apparent. Indeed, it could not be. The former Jewish future hope 
had been limited to a purely earthly happiness in the temporal ag- 
grandizement of Israel. But for some time after the exile (587-537) 
this limitation was widely superseded. God’s final gift to His crea- 
tures, many came to believe, would be of a quality inestimably 
higher than any of this world. 

It would be wholly other, and therefore inexpressible, except 
merely figuratively, in terms of this world. To describe it, human 
words cannot get beyond metaphors. It is as a consequence of this 
that we hear of the odors of balsam trees filling Eden and the re- 
clining on great couches:! metaphors that are not attractive to us, 
but which were, nevertheless, some of an Oriental’s attempts to 
build an utterly higher world with this world’s bricks. No other 
material is available to us. 

This inevitable inadequacy of expression was unfavorable enough 
to clarity. But obscurity was further increased by the fact that the 
earlier, purely temporal form of the future hope remained. 

Thus there 
persisted in eschatology an unresolved tension, a gulf between those 
elements which were political, national, and this-wordly, and those tran- 
scendental and universal elements which belonged to the world beyond. 
. . . But the old view and the new appear nowhere in the literature as 


* At first the rabbis, recognizing that the heavenly life must be beyond 
human description, were much more restrained in their attempts to describe 
it. Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N.T., IV, 1131 
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two distinct systems; and they certainly never existed as such in the 
minds of individuals. They are always intermingled in a quite unsystem- 
atic combination, so that the main aspect is put sometimes on the one 
aspect, sometimes on the other.? 


The two conceptions were often reconciled by making the earthly 
goiden age—the millennium — precede the final and heavenly 
one. In this millennium (the number of years was by no means 
agreed on), Israel would be freed from internal evils and external 
domination, and the Diaspora would return home. But beyond this 
there was a great variety of views on the millennium, so that even 
the Messiah could in some theories be omitted from it.* 


THE CHRIST FACT 
Only against this background of ideas can the early Christian at- 


' tempt to describe the future which Christ had brought them be 


understood. 

God did not introduce into the minds of the early Christians a 
new scheme of ideas which might describe the Christ-fact more 
adequately than could Jewish or Greek ideas. He revealed certain 
facts, seldom to a greater extent than was necessary for the intel- 
ligent and assured living of the Christian life, and let them be clothed 
in any of the concepts already existing that seemed to elucidate 
them best. 

Before Christ they had known themselves as Yahweh’s “church,” 
His “people,” His “saints,” and God as their “Shepherd” whose 
“kingdom” would come. When Christ came these words were still 
employed. Only there had been injected into them the fact of 
Christ: God who had become human as well as divine that we 
might be the same: “the life of the Church consists in the progres- 
sive extension of the Incarnation by the gradual incorporation of 
mankind into this higher unity.” ¢ 

Manifestly, this fact was very far from being fully expressible in 
human terms. But its general outline had somehow to be fitted into 
the Jewish framework of ideas. For one thing, it was for most of the 
early Christian writers the only one they were well acquainted with ; 

*S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh (1956), pp. 267, 271. 


*Cf. ibid., pp. 277 ff. 
‘Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion, p. 155. 
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and for another, the Christ-fact, although it was far too large for 
the conceptions of the Jewish hope, was yet its fulfilment. And 
besides, this scheme of ideas was one that fitted in with the oriental 
manner of thought. 

The basic fact was that the Incarnation had happened: the hv- 
man had been drawn into the divine life, and this had increased its 
powers and scope of life to a fulness that only God could bring it. 
Nothing more valuable than this even the All-Powerful could 
bestow on man, because this same Incarnation-process was, in a 
very real sense, to be repeated in all men. 

In a very real sense, therefore, the final and most splendid gift 
God had promised His people was given in Christ: basically in the 
Incarnation itself, and won for all and manifestly in the cross and 
resurrection. 


CHRIST’S GLORY 
This is seen, perhaps at its clearest, in the biblical use of the word 
“glory.” © In the Hebrew Old Testament kabdd meant the powerful 
manifestation of God. In the Greek translation (the Septuagint) the 
equivalent for kabéd was doxa, which referred immediately to the 
magnificence and power of God, but ultimately to His nature and 
being itself: to the nature of God especially in its outward man- 


ifestation.® 

It was in this latter sense that doxa (“glory”) is used in the New 
Testament; and it is applied to Christ. For His life before the 
resurrection, it was applied to Him by the synoptics * in the accounts 
of His birth and transfiguration. “The visible manifestation of the 
doxa at the birth of Christ shows that His origin is from the world 
of God. . . . His transfiguration is an anticipation of His escha- 
tology.” § There seems to be little doubt that what the three apostles 
saw at the transfiguration was the results on Jesus’ human nature, 
hidden otherwise until the resurrection, of its intimacy with God.’ 

5° Cf. G. Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum N.T. (T.W.N.T.), Ul, pp. 
7A Glory’ is the outward expression of true character” (C. Ryder, The 
Bible Doctrine of the Hereafter [1958], p. 221). 

*By Luke explicitly, by the others implicitly. 

®°T.W.N.T., U, p. 252. 


oe, is stressed particularly by Mark. Cf. A. Feuillet, Biblica, 1958, pp. 
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Apart from these two instances, doxa is predicted of Christ only 
after the resurrection. Then the effects on His humanity of being 
caught up into God’s world became manifest permanently. 

What Christ brought to mankind was the chance of becoming 
like Himself: that is, in the biblical phrase, of having a part in this 
doxa, this “glory” The boundless gulf between man and God had 
been annihilated. It was an incredible gift. 

In speaking of this gift we find what might appear to be an 
inconsistency in the New Testament. This doxa will be made man- 
 ifest in us in the future; 1° and sometimes it is spoken of simply as 
being of the future.™ 

On the other hand, it is also sometimes described as already 
present with us.!* Thus in Romans 6 :1-—11 it is implicitly stated that 
we are already sharers in Christ’s resurrected state.1* In Colossians 
2 it is explicitly stated, and also its equivalent, that we already have 
a part with Him in the fulness of life and power of God, the com- 
pleteness of which dwells in Him." 

To sum up, we see in the New Testament that the future hope 
_ was the being like Christ: that is, that our humanity should be 
concretely affected by an intimate union with God analogous to 
Christ’s union, so that we should concretely enjoy that fulness of 
human life—so utterly desirable—that had been seen after the 
resurrection to- belong to Him. 

In a sense, and a very real sense, that future hope had been 
| realized, both in Christ and in ourselves. That incredible fulness of 
life had really come into the world. 

And yet it was also not realized: it had not come into its full 
vigor of enjoyment and manifestation: and this was an essential 
part of it.5 What was known was that what had been realized in 

Christ would be realized in us, and that, hiddenly, it was already 

*“Not that I count these present sufferings as the measure of that glory 
which is to be revealed in us” (Rom 8:11). 

= “What is sown unhonored, rises in glory” (1 Cor 15:43). 

*1 Cor 3:7-18. 

*Cf. R. Schnackenburg, Das Heilsgeschehen bei der Taufe nach dem 
Apostel Paulus (1950), pp. 32, 66, 67. 

Bs F. Mussner, Christus, das All und die Kirche (1955), pp. 56f. and 
1. (Tale te) the done which belongs to ws sveedy in 0 mxyeterions way, bet 


Which has not yet been manifested” (J. Dupont, O.S.B., Gnosis [1950], pp. 
106, 109). Cf. Rom 8:18f. 
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realized. What had been seen by some was something of the out- 
come of this reality in Christ, at the transfiguration and after the 
resurrection. 


CHRIST IS KYRIOS 
The very nature of Christianity cannot really be understood except 
from this New Testament point of view. For the Jews, time was 
divided into two: the time up to the future coming of the Messiah 
with his salvation and miracles, and the time of that messianic age. 
The mid-point of history was to be the advent of the Messiah. It 
was to be the fulfilment and completion of all. 

“The chronologically new thing which Christ brought for the 
faith of Primitive Christianity consists in the fact that for the believ- 
ing Christian the mid-point, since Easter, no longer lies in the future” 
(author’s italics).1° The fulfilment and completion had come. 

In Cullmann’s own metaphor, the decisive battle of the war had 
been won (in Christ’s resurrection, and its real, though hidden 
application to us), but the results of that decisive battle had still to 
be worked out, in time, until the now inevitable “Victory Day.” 

Hence everything hinged on that one, great, historical, per- 
ceived,!” event: Christ’s resurrection. All the future was nothing 
else than the working out of the consequences of that victory for 
the New Israel.?* 

What has happened is a direct and fundamental intervention of 
God into history. The reality can be expressed simply by saying 
that now Christ rules. In biblical terms, Christ is Kyrios. This was 
precisely the early Christian profession of faith: “Kyrios Jesus 
Christos.” 1° 

And this rule of the Lord, the Kyrios, is exercised through the 
Spirit, which had been promised in a special manner for the mes- 
sianic age, and which, after Christ’s triumph, was the very life of 

*Q. Cullmann, Christ and Time (1951), p. 81; cf. pp. 234. 

* Perceived in its results. 

“Primitive Christianity . . . is essentially the worship of the Risen 
Savior” (Y. de Montcheuil, Rech. de sciences religieuses, 1946, p. 24). 

* Cf. O. Cullmann, The "Earliest Christian Confessions (1949), The King- 
ship of Christ and the Church in the N.T. (art. included in The Early Church 
[1956]), pp. 105ff.: “This belief in the present rule of Christ cver all things 

. was the strong centre of the whole faith of the early Christians.” Cf. 


Die Christologie des N.T. (1957), PP. 209-241. But cf. also J. N. D. Kelly, 
Early Christian Creeds (i350), pp. 6— 
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the Church.”° It is well known that in the earliest full professions of 
faith, creation was attributed to the Father, to the Son redemption, 
and to the Spirit the formation and enlivening of the Church. The 
same is to be said of the early anaphoras and doxologies. And this 
trinitarian scheme of things is wholly based on the way in which 
God has acted in history. 

And the rule of the Father, through Christ, in the power of the 
Holy Spirit (“a Patre, per Filium, in Spiritu Sancto,” according to 
the early doxologies) which, with Christ’s triumph, has been once 
and for all achieved, is the trinitarian life — life at its zenith — come 
to man.24 No more explosive and vibrant an event could take 
place. 

The essential has been realized in Christ ; it must now be realized 
in us; it will break into full clearness at Christ’s return. The two- 
stage realization in us of the first stage in Christ is the putting into 
effect of Christ’s Kyrios-ship. Therefore the present great process of 
the application of the already accomplished Christ-fact is dominated 
and energized by his Kyrios-ship. His being the Kyrios of all is the 
guarantee and driving, penetrating force of this process. 


UNION WITH THE KYRIOS IN EUCHARIST 
This central Kyrios-ship of Christ was thought of as being par- 
ticularly realized in the commemoration of the Last Supper. And 


to appreciate this we must recall certain facts about these meals. 
In the East, a meal — especially one of the more solemn kind ** 


™“Peter’s speech at Pentecost (Acts 2:14ff.), which is based on the 
prophecy of Joel, clearly refers to the fact that now that the Spirit has laid 
hold of the community, the ‘last times’ are being made manifest. . . . When 
he calls the Spirit that already exists in the present the ‘first-fruits’ (aparké, 
Rom 8:23) and ‘earnest’ (arrabén, 2 Cor 1:22), St. Paul is recalling that the 
Spirit represents part of the future that is already present. Seeing that the 
Church of Christ was founded by the Spirit at Pentecost as the Church of the 
end-time, it is significant that in the later creed Spirit, Church and expectation 
of the future are combined in the third article” (O. Cullmann, The Kingship 
of Christ and the Church in the N.T., p. 117). Cf. T.W.N.T., VI, pp. 368, 
382-4, 407, 408, 419. 

"The trinitarian pattern of “sacred history” is the constant theme of the 
author to whom I am above all indebted, Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B., II 
senso teologico della liturgia (1957). English, French and German transla- 
tions of this fundamental book are now available. 

"The rabbis distinguished four kinds of meal, the most solemn being the 
paschal meal and those connected with a betrothal, a marriage, etc. But even 
a casual meal had a ow religious character for them. Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum N.T., IV, p. 611. 
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— is thought of as bringing about a closer fellowship between the 
partakers. At its highest, it could denote the guests’ being accepted 
into the family of the host and their consequent endowment with 
his riches. 

It is not surprising, then, that the undying companionship with 
God or the Messiah, which was considered to be the chief delight 
of the promised New Age, was often depicted as a meal with Him. 
Hence a meal was an image frequently used to refer to the New 
Age of the Jewish hope.”* 

Jesus Himself had often used the image to refer to the new 
world He was promising: “And this I tell you, that there are many 
who will come from the east and the west, and will take their places 
(at the table of the banquet) in the kingdom of God with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob” (Matt 8:11). 

It was for this messianic meal that His followers were to ask when 
they prayed: “give us this day our ‘daily’ (epiousios) bread,” which 
was primarily a prayer for the coming of the messianic meal.** And 
we should remember in this connection that the ideas of the king- 
dom and the messianic meal were very closely akin. 

Now this messianic meal, like the kingdom itself, was brought 
about by the granting of the New Covenant and its sealing in Jesus’ 
death and resurrection. The Last Supper was the longed for mes- 
sianic meal—the intimate companionship with the Messiah: the 
New Age itself: the complete fulfilment of God’s plan — only not 
yet in a manifest manner: Jesus was not yet in His glorified state: 
the full splendor of His human nature was not yet apparent. 

But in the meals they had with Him after the resurrection the 
disciples had personal experience of Jesus as glorified. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the impact that that experience 
must have had on those who knew it. In some measure at least was 
perceived a human life suffused with, and limitlessly extended by, 
God’s own life and power — the divine doxa or kabdd. No wonder, 

* Cf. Psalm 16:10f.; Psalm 22:26-30; and B. Reicke, Diakonie, Festfreude 
und Zelos (1951), pp. 189-191, 

*So A. Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Apostel Paulus (1930), pp. 233f, 
and E. Lohmeyer, Das Vater Unser. (2nd ed. 1947), pp. 92-110: “To pray 
for the kingdom to come and to pray ‘give us this day our daily bread’ amounts 
from this point of view to much the same thing” (p. 103). But according to 


him it also asks that God should give His aid to those destined for this 
kingdom. 
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then, that exuberant joy was the keynote of these meals between 
the resurrection and the ascension. The word used for this joy had 
long been connected with worship in which were celebrated God’s 
saving deeds in history and with the gladness of the New Age of 
which worship was always thought of as a sort of anticipation.** 
But with the post-resurrection experience of Christ this joy took 
on a depth, and a quality of rock-like assurance of an inexpressible 
future, that only that experience could give. The summit of human 
joy on this earth had been reached, and could not, henceforth, be 
lost. 

And this was not only because Christ had been known living in 
this new manner, but principally because this new life had been won 
on behalf of His followers. They would be like Him. Compared to 
the desire to be as they had seen Him to be, all other human 
dreams and ambitions seemed worthless. 

Consequently, the subsequent eucharistic meals celebrated after 
the ascension were characterized in a special way by the tension be- 
tween the already-realized and the yet-to-be-manifested that is the 
principal trait of the present era. They were indeed the messianic 
meals of the New Age — of a New Age whose splendor had actually 
been experienced, at least in part, by living human beings. 

The Kyrios-ship and presence of Christ were realized in them 
in a particularly full manner. They were both a reiteration of the 
Last Supper and an anticipation of the clear manifestation of 
Christ’s Lordship at the end, both in itself and in its effects on the 
individual Christian. 

At the Eucharist, therefore, the veil between the all but realized 
(more accurately, the fully realized, but in a hidden manner) and 
the fully and clearly realized is at its thinnest. The centuries-old 
dream of Israel had all but come true. 

The longing for its fulfilment was intense enough in early Chris- 
tendom. How, or when, or in what stages it could come true, were 
uncertain. These were of very minor practical importance for the 
present, and thought on them was allowed to develop within the 
frameworks of thought to hand.¢ 

Yet if this longing was intense enough ordinarily, at the Eucha- 


*Cf. T.W.N.T., I, pp. 198. 
” This is made particularly clear in J. Dupont, O.S.B., Sun Christoi (1952). 
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rist meals, where the Kyrios was known to be especially present and 
active, this longing was at its greatest. It was poignantly expressed 
by the prayer of the whole assembly at the end of each Eucharist: 
“Maranatha” (“Come, Kyrios”). 


CONFORMING OURSELVES TO GOD’S FACTS 


If we wish to be realistic and look at the world as a whole, we 
shall perceive that it consists of a gigantic historical process of 
which we are each a part. God has transformed, and given an in- 
comparable value, to that historical process. His method of per- 
forming this conforms to its characteristic of development in time. 
First, there were the many years of preparation; then the Christ- 
event itself; now the application and working out of that event in 
us ; and lastly the final accomplishment in the future. 

That is the structure—a fourfold structure —of reality. That 
is how things are. And the present can only be used aright if it is 
understood and used in the context of the past (especially of the 
Christ-event) and of the future (the all-satisfying accomplish- 
ment ) .?7 

The reality is the Christ-event — achieved; working in us now; 
to flower fully in the the future. It lives in us through the Holy 
Spirit, who, as the early Creeds made plain, is the vivifying prin- 
ciple in the Church and its sacraments. It lives in us —or rather 
Christ lives in us (for the Christ-event for us is precisely the activity 
of the incarnate Word in us) —especially in the Eucharist, the 
messianic meal where Christ is made present under the obscure 
signs of bread and wine. 

That is the fact, the “is” ; and from this “is” comes an “ought.” 

™ This is widely recognized today. Cf., for example, B. Reicke, “Worship 
in the New Testament,” in New Testament Essays in Memory of T. W. 
Manson (1959), p. 198 and literature cited in note 17. For the whole question 
cf. Cyprian Vagaggini, op cit., pp. 353-379. Today, when abstract teaching 
has so little effect, this concrete, scriptural, and only realistic, view of 
religious truths very greatly needs to be revived if the faithful are to possess 
a vivid realization of these truths. This can only come about through 4 
revival of biblical knowledge and attitude (especially in the seminaries) and 
the restoration to its original purpose of the Reading Service in the Mass 
(cf. especially on the latter Thierry Maertens, O.S.B., La Pastorale de la 
Messe a la lumiére de la tradition [1958], pp. 36-71). ; 

*Thus Cullmann, in Christ and Time, p. 224, who writes: “Hence in 


Primitive Christianity ethics without theology is absolutely inconceivable.” 
Few, nowadays, would dissent from this view. There is much truth in what 
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The reality, the victory, is there; but it is for us to conform our- 
selves to it. The Holy Spirit is intensely active and powerful; but it 
is for us to throw ourselves wholeheartedly into His plan and its 
ways. 

The laws of God and the Church and the sacraments are nothing 
else than the methods and means by which we can be drawn up 
from our insignificance into the kingdom of the Kyrios. And in 
the Eucharist we come closest to the Person who won the power of 
the Kyrios and shares it with us, hiddenly, already. “We are sons 
of God even now, and what we shall be hereafter, has not been 


made manifest as yet.” 2° 
Edmund Flood, O.S.B. 


THE EUCHARIST AND 
PASTORAL PRACTICE 


N A time of far-reaching 
changes, more questions concerning the life of the Church present 
themselves than can be satisfactorily answered. This applies even to 
such a central and seemingly long answered matter as the position of 
the Eucharist in the totality of the Church’s worship and life. 

We rightly consider the Eucharist as the sun in the life of the 
Church. The Eucharist is celebrated not only Sunday after Sunday, 
but day after day as well. And daily millions of the faithful are to 
be found kneeling at the Communion rail. In fact, the morning hours 
no longer suffice for the eucharistic celebration ; consecration bells 
are now heard also in the evening. In every church it is the tabernacle 
which comprises the innermost sanctuary, and in thousands of 
churches perpetual adoration continues without interruption. 

It was not always thus. But a different practice in the past need 
H. M. Féret writes: “Eschatology involves moral obligations; eschatology is 
something one does, even more than it is something one contemplates” 
(“Messe et Eschatologie,” in Maison-Dieu, 1950, pp. 46-62). But although 
the “is” is essentially for action, without a clear knowledge of the “is” there 


is no solid motive for the “ought,” no solid motive for a “reasonable service.” 
1 John 3:2 (Msgr. Knox’s translation slightly amended). 
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not imply necessarily a better practice, nor even that it be used asa 
criterion. Progress and improvement in the life and activity of the 
Church are a fact. On the other hand, we have more recently learned 
to recognize that not all development is automatically progress and 
improvement. 

This is true in the realm of worship also; if it were otherwise, we 
could not speak of a current reform in the sphere of the liturgy. Re- 
form at least implies an attempt to give a better form to what is al- 
ready good; indeed, it means to re-form something while keeping 
in view, to a greater or lesser degree, the institutions of the past as 
patterns. Is this valid also for the ordering of eucharistic piety in the 
totality of the Church’s life? 

We will first of all look in retrospect to the first thousand years 
of the Church. Although in a different manner, the Eucharist was 
then too the sun in the life of the Church. Just as we reserve our 
best vestments and most costly chalices for use on high feast days, so 
our early forefathers celebrated the Eucharist almost exclusively on 
holy days in the full assembly of the faithful. 

The Lord’s day meant the day on which as many of the com- 
munity as could assemble held their solemn celebration of the 
liturgy. To be sure, there were also what we have hitherto called 
private Masses; but at that time they were really private, to the 
extent that on Sundays and feast days they could be offered only as 
it were behind locked doors so as not to divert the faithful from the 
communally celebrated parish Mass. There were also other Masses 
for particular occasions, such as death, marriage, etc., but these 
were celebrated only by the particular group concerned. 

Over and above the celebration of the Eucharist there was how- 
ever — especially after the Church was granted freedom of wor- 
ship — a broad zone of extra-eucharistic services. During the entire 
early Middle Ages the faithful were accustomed to recite the canon- 
ical Hours. Obviously this did not comprise the entire divine office, 
which was the obligation of the monasteries; but a morning Hour 
was observed corresponding to our Lauds, and an evening Hour 
comparable to our Vespers. This fact is substantiated by reports or 
at least references from nearly all centers of the Church’s life about 
which patristic writings inform us during the last years of Christian 
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antiquity: e.g., Rome, Nola, Ravenna, Milan, Arles, Poitiers, 
Rouen.! 

It was certainly not to be accounted a loss when daily Mass began 
to replace the morning Hour, roughly around the turn of the first 
thousand years. The faithful still took part in Vespers, although this 
seems to have lost some of its popular appeal ; they could no longer 
understand the Latin, and so even Vespers became ever more an 
exclusively clerical Hour. Only at the beginning of the modern era 
can we discern attempts at substituting afternoon or evening devo- 
tions for the canonical Hour.? To this end, some dioceses have a 
rich reserve of formularies ready to hand. 

But these evening devotions are currently in danger of being en- 
tirely eliminated in favor of the evening Mass; the Mass has either 
taken the place of the devotion, or the latter is seen only as an in- 
troduction or an appendage to the Mass. We in no way wish to 
question the need of evening Masses as a result of the greatly 
changed conditions of life in an age of technology. But it is at the 
same time perhaps necessary to remain aware of a threatening im- 
poverishment, regarding which the Instruction of September 3, 
1958, also sounds a warning note (n. 45). 

Along with this development which concerns lay participation 
and which points to an increasing retrogression of extra-eucharistic 
forms of worship, there is a parallel decline in the choir service on 
the part of the clergy. 

Choir recitation of the office is practically limited to monastic 
institutions. As to the rest of the clergy, the individual recites the 
breviary privately. Nor can it be said that morning meditation has 

*For particulars, see my article “Die vormonastische Morgenhore” in 
Brevierstudien (Trier: 1958), 21-41. See also the article by A. Raes, “Streif- 
lichter auf das Brevier in den orientalischen Riten,” ibid., pp. 117-26, where 
the Chaldean clergy are quoted as giving assurance “that even today their 
faithful in the villages of Iraq come to the church every morning to pray 
Matins and Vespers with their pastor” (122). 

*That according to the terminclogy of the Instruction of September 3, 
1958, these services can no longer be called “liturgy” but rather pia exercitia 
means only that in this case the divine worship is carried out under the 
direction of the bishop, not the pope. Cf. my comments on this matter in 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch 9 (1959), 65-72, and in WorsHIP 33 (1959), 616-22. 
In the encyclical Mediator Dei, devotions like these are called liturgy in a 
wider sense: they are of the kind “ut in liturgicum ordinem quodammodo 


inserta censeantur —to be regarded as drawn somehow into the liturgical 
orbit” (AAS 39 [1947], 586; NCWC translation, n. 182). 
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rist meals, where the Kyrios was known to be especially present and 
active, this longing was at its greatest. It was poignantly expressed 
by the prayer of the whole assembly at the end of each Eucharist : 
“Maranatha” (“Come, Kyrios’’). 


CONFORMING OURSELVES TO GOD’S FACTS 


If we wish to be realistic and look at the world as a whole, we 
shall perceive that it consists of a gigantic historical process of 
which we are each a part. God has transformed, and given an in- 
comparable value, to that historical process. His method of per- 
forming this conforms to its characteristic of development in time. 
First, there were the many years of preparation; then the Christ- 
event itself; now the application and working out of that event in 
us ; and lastly the final accomplishment in the future. 

That is the structure—a fourfold structure — of reality. That 
is how things are. And the present can only be used aright if it is 
understood and used in the context of the past (especially of the 
Christ-event) and of the future (the all-satisfying accomplish- 
ment) .77 

The reality is the Christ-event — achieved; working in us now; 
to flower fully in the the future. It lives in us through the Holy 
Spirit, who, as the early Creeds made plain, is the vivifying prin- 
ciple in the Church and its sacraments. It lives in us—or rather 
Christ lives in us (for the Christ-event for us is precisely the activity 
of the incarnate Word in us) —especially in the Eucharist, the 
messianic meal where Christ is made present under the obscure 
signs of bread and wine. 

That is the fact, the “is” ; and from this “is” comes an “ought.” °° 

" This is widely recognized today. Cf., for example, B. Reicke, “Worship 
in the New Testament,” in New Testament Essays in Memory of T. W. 
Manson (1959), p. 198 and literature cited in note 17. For the whole question 
cf. Cyprian Vagaggini, op cit., pp. 353-379. Today, when abstract teaching 
has so little effect, this concrete, scriptural, and only realistic, view of 
religious truths very greatly needs to be revived if the faithful are to possess 
a vivid realization of these truths. This can only come about through a 
revival of biblical knowledge and attitude (especially in the seminaries) and 
the restoration to its original purpose of the Reading Service in the Mass 
(cf. especially on the latter Thierry Maertens, O.S.B., La Pastorale de la 
Messe a la lumiére de la tradition [1958], pp. 36-71). 

*Thus Cullmann, in Christ and Time, p. 224, who writes: “Hence in 


Primitive Christianity ethics without theology is absolutely inconceivable.” 
Few, nowadays, would dissent from this view. There is much truth in what 
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The reality, the victory, is there; but it is for us to conform our- 
selves to it. The Holy Spirit is intensely active and powerful; but it 
is for us to throw ourselves wholeheartedly into His plan and its 
ways. 

The laws of God and the Church and the sacraments are nothing 
else than the methods and means by which we can be drawn up 
from our insignificance into the kingdom of the Kyrios. And in 
the Eucharist we come closest to the Person who won the power of 
the Kyrios and shares it with us, hiddenly, already. “We are sons 
of God even now, and what we shall be hereafter, has not been 


made manifest as yet.” 7° 
Edmund Flood, O.S.B. 


THE EUCHARIST AND 
PASTORAL PRACTICE 


N A time of far-reaching 
changes, more questions concerning the life of the Church present 
themselves than can be satisfactorily answered. This applies even to 
such a central and seemingly long answered matter as the position of 
the Eucharist in the totality of the Church’s worship and life. 

We rightly consider the Eucharist as the sun in the life of the 
Church. The Eucharist is celebrated not only Sunday after Sunday, 
but day after day as well. And daily millions of the faithful are to 
be found kneeling at the Communion rail. In fact, the morning hours 
no longer suffice for the eucharistic celebration ; consecration bells 
are now heard also in the evening. In every church it is the tabernacle 
which comprises the innermost sanctuary, and in thousands of 
churches perpetual adoration continues without interruption. 

It was not always thus. But a different practice in the past need 
H. M. Féret writes: “Eschatology involves moral obligations; eschatology is 
something one does, even more than it is something one contemplates” 
(“Messe et Eschatologie,” in Maison-Dieu, 1950, pp. 46-62). But although 
the “is” is essentially for action, without a clear knowledge of the “is” there 


is no solid motive for the “ought,” no solid motive for a “reasonable service.” 
* 1 John 3:2 (Msgr. Knox’s translation slightly amended). 
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not imply necessarily a better practice, nor even that it be used as a 
criterion. Progress and improvement in the life and activity of the 
Church are a fact. On the other hand, we have more recently learned 
to recognize that not all development is automatically progress and 
improvement. 

This is true in the realm of worship also; if it were otherwise, we 
could not speak of a current reform in the sphere of the liturgy. Re- 
form at least implies an attempt to give a better form to what is al- 
ready good; indeed, it means to re-form something while keeping 
in view, to a greater or lesser degree, the institutions of the past as 
patterns. Is this valid also for the ordering of eucharistic piety in the 
totality of the Church’s life? 

We will first of all look in retrospect to the first thousand years 
of the Church. Although in a different manner, the Eucharist was 
then too the sun in the life of the Church. Just as we reserve our 
best vestments and most costly chalices for use on high feast days, so 
our early forefathers celebrated the Eucharist almost exclusively on 
holy days in the full assembly of the faithful. 

The Lord’s day meant the day on which as many of the com- 
munity as could assemble held their solemn celebration of the 
liturgy. To be sure, there were also what we have hitherto called 
private Masses; but at that time they were really private, to the 
extent that on Sundays and feast days they could be offered only as 
it were behind locked doors so as not to divert the faithful from the 
communally celebrated parish Mass. There were also other Masses 
for particular occasions, such as death, marriage, etc., but these 
were celebrated only by the particular group concerned. 

Over and above the celebration of the Eucharist there was how- 
ever — especially after the Church was granted freedom of wor- 
ship —a broad zone of extra-eucharistic services. During the entire 
early Middle Ages the faithful were accustomed to recite the canon- 
ical Hours. Obviously this did not comprise the entire divine office, 
which was the obligation of the monasteries; but a morning Hour 
was observed corresponding to our Lauds, and an evening Hour 
comparable to our Vespers. This fact is substantiated by reports or 
at least references from nearly all centers of the Church’s life about 
which patristic writings inform us during the last years of Christian 
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antiquity: e.g., Rome, Nola, Ravenna, Milan, Arles, Poitiers, 
Rouen.! 

It was certainly not to be accounted a loss when daily Mass began 
to replace the morning Hour, roughly around the turn of the first 
thousand years. The faithful still took part in Vespers, although this 
seems to have lost some of its popular appeal; they could no longer 
understand the Latin, and so even Vespers became ever more an 
exclusively clerical Hour. Only at the beginning of the modern era 
can we discern attempts at substituting afternoon or evening devo- 
tions for the canonical Hour.? To this end, some dioceses have a 
rich reserve of formularies ready to hand. 

But these evening devotions are currently in danger of being en- 
tirely eliminated in favor of the evening Mass; the Mass has either 
taken the place of the devotion, or the latter is seen only as an in- 
troduction or an appendage to the Mass. We in no way wish to 
question the need of evening Masses as a result of the greatly 
changed conditions of life in an age of technology. But it is at the 
same time perhaps necessary to remain aware of a threatening im- 
poverishment, regarding which the Instruction of September 3, 
1958, also sounds a warning note (n. 45). 

Along with this development which concerns lay participation 
and which points to an increasing retrogression of extra-eucharistic 
forms of worship, there is a parallel decline in the choir service on 
the part of the clergy. 

Choir recitation of the office is practically limited to monastic 
institutions. As to the rest of the clergy, the individual recites the 
breviary privately. Nor can it be said that morning meditation has 

*For particulars, see my article “Die vormonastische Morgenhore” in 
Brevierstudien (Trier: 1958), 21-41. See also the article by A. Raes, “Streif- 
lichter auf das Brevier in den orientalischen Riten,” ibid., pp. 117-26, where 
the Chaldean clergy are quoted as giving assurance “that even today their 
faithful in the villages of Iraq come to the church every morning to pray 
Matins and Vespers with their pastor” (122). 

*That according to the terminology of the Instruction of September 3, 
1958, these services can no longer be called “liturgy” but rather pia exercitia 
means only that in this case the divine worship is carried out under the 
direction of the bishop, not the pope. Cf. my comments on this matter in 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch 9 (1959), 65-72, and in Worsuip 33 (1959), 616-22. 
In the encyclical Mediator Dei, devotions like these are called liturgy in a 
wider sense: they are of the kind “ut in liturgicum ordinem quodammodo 


inserta censeantur —to be regarded as drawn somehow into the liturgical 
orbit” (AAS 39 [1947], 586; NCWC translation, n. 182). 
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taken the place of chanting the divine office. And if this applies to 
the situation as a whole, it is all the more evident in particular cases. 

A concrete example is the funeral service. The full funeral service 
of antiquity included the vigil, which meant the psalmody during the 
night preceding the burial. In later times there was introduced the 
recitation of the office of the dead, for the annual repetition of which 
stipends were frequently founded. But how seldom today does even 
one nocturn precede the requiem! In its place we simply have a 
greater number of Masses for the dead. 

There are similar trends in the administration of the other sacra- 
ments. Penance has been contracted to the barest essentials of the 
sacrament. Obviously a “confession of devotion” does not call for 
extensive display. But even where a basic “conversion” is involved, 
it almost seems as if the sole element of importance is the sacra- 
mental absolution. The doing of penance, so much stressed by the 
early Church, has become little more than a liturgical memory. 

Nor has the sacrament of baptism fared much better. True, the 
baptism of children does not of its nature require lengthy prepara- 
tions. But even the form of adult baptism which has come down to 
us is, with good reason, often replaced by the rite for the baptism 
of children, since the former can hardly be said to contain genuine 
stages of preparation.*® 

The sacraments are being administered with edifying diligence 
and frequency. But there lurks a danger here of an attitude which 
holds that everything depends solely on the sacrament. In the 
Church of God there are areas where it is taken for granted that 
twenty minutes should suffice for a silent Mass; according to this 
way of thinking, it is important only that the Sacrifice be offered. 
All else, though it must be carried out because of rubrical law, lacks 
genuine religious significance, and therefore the more quickly and 
efficiently disposed of, the better. 

The danger which threatens us here has sometimes been given the 
name of “sacramentalism.” It is not a phenomenon of today only. 
There was a tendency towards it already in the late Middle Ages. 

*The task proposed to the International Liturgical Study Meeting in 
Montserrat in September 1959 was precisely that of preparing the way for 


the reform of the rite of adult baptism. For a partial report, cf. Liturgisches 
Jahrbuch 9 (1959), 1-51. 
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There was at that time an esteem for the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist that has never been surpassed; and yet, simultaneously, active 
participation in the celebration of the Eucharist was at its lowest 
level. There was an ardent desire to receive the fruits and blessings 
of the Sacrament, but a corresponding participation, designed t6 
realize those desires, was neglected. 

After the Council of Trent this tendency could grow stronger in 
one direction only. It was necessary, in answer to the Reformers, to 
vindicate the principle of opus operatum, which holds that grace is 
effected provided the rite of the sacrament is validly performed. It 
was to be expected that this newly sharpened emphasis of theory 
also had its repercussions in practice and outlook. 

Even after the unnatural accumulation of private Masses de- 
creased with the disappearance of the “altarists” (“Mass priests”), 
the Mass and the Sacrament remained in relative isolation. During 
the Baroque period, attention was almost exclusively centered on 
the adoration of the Sacrament. This is especially noticeable when 
the very structure of some altars gave greater prominence to the 
throne of exposition than to the altar table. 

Pope St. Pius X initiated an important move against this shifting 
of the center of gravity of eucharistic devotion, by encouraging 
frequent Communion. A distinguished religious writer of that time 
made the observation that, to this greater nearness to Christ brought 
about in the Sacrament, there must now correspond likewise a 
greater spiritual assimilation to Him, in harmony with the 
sacramental. 

Some definite advances have since then been made in this matter. 
The movement for more frequent Communion has become an in- 
tegral part of the liturgical movement, and has accordingly won a 
more solid context. And the liturgical movement, in turn, has been 
notably complemented by the idea of the kerygma and the reading 
of Scriptures — based on the recognition that the liturgy as the eleva- 
tion of the soul to God presupposes a proper reception of the word 
which God has spoken to us; and that the Eucharistia will only then 
assume its right role in Christian life when it is at the same time 
the echo which the Evangelium has awakened in our hearts. 

Theologically speaking, we are here confronted with the question 
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of the correct relationship between the opus operatum and the opus 
operantis, between sacramental and personal piety.* Sacramental 
piety may not be isolated ; it must remain imbedded in the personal 
seeking after God. 

This means not only that a proper disposition together with de- 
vout preparation is requisite for the reception of holy Communion 
or the other sacraments; there must be likewise an over-all sound 
ordering of our lives of inner prayer and of worship. We must nur- 
ture an interior and vital nearness to Christ which reflects the con- 
viction that we are united to Him at all times, even apart from the 
moment of sacramental reception or when kneeling before the taber- 
nacle. The Christian’s disposition and frame of mind must reflect 
that unity which is visibly expressed in the Sacrament. 

It goes without saying that we must facilitate our people’s access 
to the sacraments and especially to Mass, above all on Sundays. With 
the progress of time, far-reaching changes have taken place in this 
matter. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the basic principle that on 
Sunday the entire parish assemble at a single common service of 
worship at “the third hour” was breached. The era of individualism 
had already at its very outset forced the substitution of another 
principle: that it was quite sufficient for a person to hear his Mass 
at any church and at any hour. 

At the present time, a plurality of services is obviously necessary 
by reason of the large number of the faithful and the limited size and 
number of our churches. But hasn’t this necessary adjustment been 
allowed sometimes to get out of hand— giving the impression al- 
most of a bargain counter — so that there is danger of an “inflation” 
which threatens to devaluate even the most holy Sacrament? In a 
Catholic city of western Europe I came across a church which was 
emptied and refilled on Sundays, not every hour but every half 
hour! It is obvious that under such conditions there simply can be 
no question of a worthy and dignified service. 

It is easy to ask questions. To come up with answers that take all 
the facts and circumstances into account is more difficult. There is 
also the danger of doing less than justice to the tireless zeal of holy 


“Cf. the chapter “Personale und sakramentale Frémmigkeit” by Karl 
Rahner in Schriften zur Theologie II (Einsiedeln: 1955), 115-41. 
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priests who in regularly binating and trinating selflessly strive to be 
all things to all men. On the other hand, we cannot hope to change 
overnight the ways of thinking and the customs of the faithful; 
perhaps it cannot be done even within a generation. Hence, if we 
are expected to open up wider horizons, we should already now 
determine what are the crucial points at issue. 

The mere multiplication of sacramental actions does not provide 
the answer to all questions. Besides the dimension of number there 
is also the dimension of depth, of personal involvement in the sacred 
action. 

As has already been intimated, we should not allow ourselves to 
think of the Mass as embodying our entire worship, or to allow 
all else to be absorbed into it. We take for granted that steps lead 
up to the altar and elevate it above the level of the nave in order 
to emphasize its dignity. It is likewise consonant with right order that 
there be preparatory steps which lead us to an awareness of the 
importance of the sacramental acts. 

For the most part, these are already indicated in the liturgy itself. 
This is true especially of the Mass. The real essence of the eucha- 
ristic celebration is the sacrifice which Christ offers; this is en- 
veloped in the offering of the Church, which “we” present and 
through which we express our self-surrender to the will of God. 
Moreover, the sacrifice which we offer does not stand out in the 
Mass like a lonely peak; it is built up on the supporting foundation 
of the “remembrance” (the anamnesis) with which we recall the 
redeeming passion of Christ: memores offerimus. This same re- 
membrance is in turn developed more expansively in the readings of 
the Fore-Mass, as also in the meditative chants which are inter- 
woven with the flow of the Mass. And finally, the readings and 
chants are further unfolded in the ever-changing scenes of the litur- 
gical year. 

There is also no reason why the feasts and celebrations of the 
Church should exhaust themselves in the eucharistic celebration. 
Surely the Eucharist is the most holy Sacrament; but Scripture is 
holy, too, and a properly celebrated Bible hour can be a very bene- 
ficial form of worship. We will hold to the prescription that the 
Blessed Sacrament is to be reserved in a tabernacle on a main altar; 
but we are not therefore to conclude that a church becomes the house 
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of God only by reason of the tabernacle. The prolix texts for the 
rite of consecration of a church, which may be regarded as a record 
of tradition, do not even mention the tabernacle among those things 
which are to make the house of God holy. 

The Eucharist will always remain the sun of the Church’s life, and 
the celebration of holy Mass will always be the climax of the 
Church’s worship. But let us not forget the steps which lead up to 


the altar. 
Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE NAME BECAME MAN 


OD is the great 
un-named. God is the cannot-be-named. A name like an idea puts 
limits to things. Like a definition to which a name corresponds, it 
circumscribes. Throughout the whole Old Testament, wherever 
men felt the pressure of the Divine in their lives, we hear like an 
echo those words of Jacob and Moses: What is your name? (Gen 
32:30; Ex 3 and 6). 

And still we have many names for God. One of the much read 
and commented books of the Christian tradition during the middle 
ages was the treatise, On the Divine Names, by Denys the Syrian. 
But there is naming and naming. To paraphrase a recent remark 
of Heidegger, the essence of naming is the naming of being. There 
is naming in depth. 

We know that when God is really named, He is named in depth 
or He is named scarcely at all. If we are concerned with the real 
name of God, then we must say that only God names God. “And 
I saw heaven standing open; and behold a white horse, and He 
who sat upon it is called Faithful and True, and with justice He 
judges and wages war. And His eyes are as a flame of fire, and on 
His head are many diadems. He has a new name written which no 
man knows except Himself” (Apoc 19:11-12). The name that we 
can name is not the Name. 
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The men of the Bible were not nominalists. They had a vivid 
sense of how names can stand for things. Sometimes too vivid for 
minds that think of names as only abstract references, as points of 
exile from the real. The men of the Bible knew that naming itself 
is somehow bound up with the coming to grips with reality, with 
manipulating things and exercising power over them. When Adam 
was told to name the things that were alive in his world, it may 
not have meant that he had deep knowledge of all their natures. 
But it did mean that he was master of them, that he was lord of 
this kingdom. 

When we name things, then we can relate them, see the unity 
that binds them; understanding is playing on the horizon. Under- 
standing and naming echo to one another. But the note of realism 
is stronger than this in the Bible. 

As long as something is not named it does not exist. A rose by 
any other name would not be just as sweet. It would not be a rose 
at all. “They say, Come let us destroy their nation; let the name 
of Israel be remembered no more” (Ps 82:5). “You rebuked the 
nations and destroyed the wicked; their name you blotted out for- 
ever and ever” (Ps 9:6). 

In this context of realism, when a name refers not to a thing but 
to a person, then it functions fully. True, a name can be given to 
a person as casually as anything, from sheer circumstance. But once 
it is his, it stands for the depths of himself, it enters into his destiny. 
It stands for the mode of his living as sure as function follows being. 

We have a whole series of names changed by God as He changed 
the destinies of men — Abram to Abraham, Jacob to Israel. Christ 
changed the name of Simon to Cephas or Peter. The person who 
enters religious life changes his name to indicate a new way of life. 
“To him who overcomes,” we read in the Apocalypse, “I will give 
the hidden manna, and I will give him a white pebble, and upon 
the pebble a new name written,” to indicate the deep transforma- 
tion and renovation of the new life in Christ (Apoc 2:17). A name 
doubles for the person and his depths. 


NAMES OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A succinct history of God’s dealings with man, from the faith of 
Abraham to the vision of St. John in the Apocalypse, could be 
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written in terms of the names of God in Scripture. His names are 
many —the Lord, the Almighty, the Redeemer, the Strong-One, 
He-who-dwells-with-us, the Power, the Heavens, the Presence, and 
many more. 

Some of them are mere circumlocutions, devised by an over- 
meticulous conscience to avoid pronouncing the Name itself. But 
there is one name in the light of which, perhaps, we should under- 
stand all others. There is a name that speaks of God in His very 
being God, in His otherness: The Holy. This is God in His tran- 
scendence. 

Our everyday language betrays our deep convictions on the mat- 
ter — when we want to say something that speaks of God as God, 
we call Him holy. When we want to relate something to God, we 
call it holy: the holy city, a holy day. We are a holy people because 
we belong to God. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of God. Hallowed 
be Thy Name, we pray, in recognizing God in His absoluteness, in 
His being God. 

This transcendence of God, this God all-other, was the God of 
Abraham and Melchisedech. “Melchisedech was there, the king of 
Salem. And he, priest as he was of the most high God, brought out 
bread and wine with him, and gave him benediction, ‘On Abram 
be the blessing of the most high God, maker of heaven and earth, 
and blessed be that most high God’” (Gen 14:18-—20). This is also 
the vision of Isaiah when he saw the Lord sitting on a throne sur- 
rounded by the seraphim: “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of 
hosts. All the earth is full of His glory” (Is 6:2). 

When God speaks from heaven, “the Most High gives forth His 
voice” (Ps 17:14). The commandments are the commands of the 
Most High God (Sir 9:23). St. Peter in his First Epistle tells us, 
“As the One who called you is holy, be you also holy in all your 
behavior, for it is written: You shall be holy because I am holy” 
(1 Pet 1:15—16; Lev 19:2; 20:7). 

The vision of the Apocalypse shares that of Isaiah (4:8) and the 
song of the Lamb is: “Who will not fear Thee, O Lord, and mag- 
nify Thy name, for Thou alone art holy (Apoc 15:4). Which we 
echo in the Gloria of the Mass. Mary whom the power of the Most 
High overshadowed and who is mother of the Holy One (Luke 
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1:35) tells us so simply in her song: “And Holy is His name” 
(Luke 1:49). 

Our response to this all-holy God is one of faith and obedience. 
And the atmosphere of this all-holy God is one of utter awe and 
something of trembling. It was this God who told Moses to “re- 
move the sandals from your feet, for the place where you stand 
is holy ground” (Ex 3:5). But it was this same God who told 
Moses that even though He was the most high God of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, He was going to join us in our destiny. He 
is going to realize His designs in us, somehow we are going to be 
together. 

All this is sure, however we understand the answer of the God 
of the burning bush to Moses’ question, “What is your name?” 
“I am the I am. I am He who is always with you. You will see, 
I will be what I will be — your passage through the Red Sea, your 
food, your liberation” (cf. the article of M. J. Congar, “Dum visi- 
biliter Deum cognoscimus,” in Maison-Dieu, 59, pp. 132-59). Or, 
“You do not need to know My name, to call Me when you need 
Me. I am He who is always with you.” 

One thing is sure, whatever the full meaning of this mysterious 
answer, the God who is far is also near. He whom we recognize in 
faith and trembling is also our companion on the way through the 
gift of His charity, through His powerful and healing presence. 

Already the foreshadowing is there. This God who is far comes 
near propter nostram salutem, to liberate us, to share with us, to 
sanctify us, so that we might be holy as He is holy. He is no longer 
only the Holy, but He makes holy, He is the sanctifier. He is the 
God who restores, who brings us back. He is a saving-God. 

The prophets stressed this nearness to God. Elias at Sinai found 
God, not in the storm, but in the quiet breeze. And they also under- 
line that this God who comes near to us comes near to sinners. He 
comes to save us, His name is Purifier, the Redeemer. “In your 
mercy You led the people You redeemed; in Your strength You 
guided them to Your holy dwelling” (the Canticle of Moses, Ex 
15:13. Cf. Deut 32 and 33; Is 43:12; Is 52:10; Is 45:22; the 
Psalms, passim, etc.). 
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THE NAME OF GOD IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
If Holy is God’s real name, Jesus is also His real name in history. 
For the Name became man. The Gospel of Truth discovered at 
Qumram reflects on the name that is common to the Father and 
the Son: “. . . and the name of the Father is the Son. It is He 
who in the beginning gave a name to Him who came forth from 
Him and who was Himself, and whom He begot as a Son. He gave 
Him His name which belonged to Him — He, the Father, to whom 
belong all things which exist around Him. He possesses the name” 
(38:6—38:16. Cf. Virginia Corwin, St. Ignatius and Christianity in 
Antioch, p. 151). 

The Son has the name, Jesus or Holy Redeemer. Jesus is the 
Holy One (Acts 3:14). He is to save men from their sins (Matt 
1:21). There is salvation in no other name than the name of Jesus. 
“For there is no other name under heaven given to men by which 
we must be saved” (Acts 4:12). The name of Jesus— “God is 
salvation” — replaces the name of the Most High, He who is, He 
who is always with us, the Restorer. In the name of Jesus it is sub- 
stantially clear that God is not just holy or absolute but that the 
Absolute is Charity. If Jesus who is God is Son, then the Holy 
who is God is Father. 

The Name of God is among us. We should note, however, that 
we do not understand Jesus in terms of God, rather we now under- 
stand God in terms of Jesus. It is in understanding this name, Jesus, 
that we know how God is generosity, gift, communication of Him- 
self to us. 

The great mystery is not that Jesus is God, that human nature 
has been taken up into the divine world. We seem to take in stride 
the fact that something becomes more than it is, more than it has 
a claim to. The great mystery is that God is Jesus, that God has 
taken a position lower than He has a claim to, entering not only 
into this world of our nature but into the depths of our sin-world. 


Though He was by nature God, He did not consider being equal to 
God a thing to be clung to, but emptied Himself, taking the nature of a 
slave and being made like unto men. And appearing in the form of 
man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient to death, even to death 
on a cross. Therefore God also has exalted Him and has bestowed upon 
Him the name that is above every name, so that at the name of Jesus 
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every knee should bend of those in heaven, on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in 
the glory of God the Father” (Phil 2:5—11). 


The name of Yahweh has been replaced by the name of Jesus. It 
is in this name now that we discover that God is charity, it is in 
this name alone now that we can be saved (Acts 4:12). We are 
baptized in the name of Jesus, faith in His name is the saving-faith 
(Acts 3:12—15). As the name of Yahweh was called upon in the 
Old Testament, the name of Jesus is invoked by Christians. And 
those who call upon His name shall be saved (Acts 2:21). 

In the Apocalypse of Abraham (Qumram manuscript) the angel 
is given the divine name so he might strengthen Abraham for his 
journey to the inner regions of heaven. The name is mystagogical. 
It is the name of Jesus that now leads us into the Mystery. The 
name of Jesus has the power of salvation. It is the name of Jesus 
that puts out the evil spirit (Acts 16:16-18). Christians are those 
who call upon the name, who speak and teach in His name (Acts 
4:18). It is a privilege to suffer or die for the name of Jesus (Acts 
5:41; 9:16; 20:24; 21:13). 

As the name of the Trinity is the divine, eternal commentary on 
that phrase of St. John, “God is love,” the name of Jesus is its 
divine commentary in history. Jesus is not so much another name 
for God as a name indicating the new way in which God comes to 
us. Jesus indicates for us a new being-posture, from within. Jesus 
is savior in a way different from the way Yahweh is savior. Jesus 
is within what He saves. He identifies Himself with human misery, 
with the very fruits of our sins, with our suffering and dying. Jesus 
is not only interested in us. He not only helps us. He shares our 
destiny from within, identifies Himself with our destiny, changes 
its very direction in doing this, transforms it. 

It may not always be clear just what the Scripture passage “in 
the name of Jesus” means, but in all its uses it indicates that our 
life is a deep intimacy with Him. So intimate is this incarnation, 
the Name-become-man, that we now understand God through our 
own human nature. Just as the law did not save from without and 
mechanically but had to be written on the heart, so too with the 
name of Jesus. It must be written on our hearts with love. 
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THE NAME OF JESUS IN GLORY 


The name of Jesus is not only salvation, it is also power and glory. 
Actually, that name is salvation for us only because it has been 
glorified. It is the risen name, the name in glory that communi- 
cates salvation to us. 

The splendor of the name is the power of the blood poured out, 
divine life given, the Spirit communicated. The Holy Spirit is the 
Spirit of Jesus. This name is beyond every other name (Phil 2:9) 
only when Jesus is in full possession of His victory. Jesus is Lord 
because the name of Jesus is glorified. The glorified name of Jesus 
echoes the name of Josuah (the Hebrew equivalent: “Yahweh 
is salvation”), that great figure of the Old Testament consecrated 
to lead the chosen people into the promised land, into the kingdom 
(Num 27; Sir 46:1-10; etc.). 

Because we are baptized in the name of Jesus, enter the king- 
dom in His name, we worship in that name. The very name itself 
we share. “And I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God — the new Jerusalem, which comes 
down out of heaven from my God—and my new name” (Apoc 
3:12). 

We have a new name because we have new life. And with this 
new name and new life, we sing a new song (Apoc 5:9; Ps 95:1, 
and many other psalms). This new song is a song in honor of the 
Lamb in glory. Until now all the songs had been songs of expecta- 
tion, of waiting and desire. The new song is a song of accomplish- 
ment, fulfilment. There is Someone who can open God’s plan of 
redemption for us, there is a name in which we can be saved — Jesus. 


THE NEW SONG IN OUR HEART 


The name of Jesus must be not only on our lips but in our hearts. 
St. Paul says that we who have been signed with the name of Jesus 
must have the new song of salvation in our hearts. We must love this 
name. Two collects in the Roman Missal (the second and the sixth 
Sundays after Pentecost) ask for a deep love of the Holy Name. 
Recently our Holy Father, John XXIII, reminded us that we 
have in the Holy Name nothing on the periphery of our faith but 
one of the central expressions of the mystery of redemption (Inde a 
Primis, June 30, 1960). The new Rubrics of the Roman Breviary 
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and Missal (effective January 1, 1961) by calling January 1 the 
octave day of Christmas avoid any tendency to identify the mystery 
of the circumcision and the broader mystery of the Holy Name. 
The name of Jesus has more meaning than the name given at the 
moment He received legal status among the Jews. Before being 
imposed by men this name came from heaven (Luke 2:21). It 
speaks of Someone and of a mission more divine and profound 
than circumcision can indicate. 

The Holy Name is not related to any particular event. In the 
name of Jesus is God and all His loving kindness toward us. The 
name of Jesus is the saving love of God among us. This is why the 
supreme response to this name among us is the Agape, the love- 
feast with God and our neighbor. “For God will save Sion and 
rebuild the cities of Juda. They shall dwell in the land and own it, 
and the descendants of His servants shall inherit it, and those who 
love His name shall inhabit it” (Ps 68:36-37). The love of the 
Name in glory is the very stuff of heaven. 

Robert F. Lechner, C.PP.S. 


THE DOVE AS EPIPHANY 


HE feast of Epiph- 
any recalls a triple manifestation of Jesus as the Messiah — at His 
birth, at His baptism, and at Cana. The baptismal manifestation is 
unfolded in the liturgy of the feast of the Baptism of Jesus on 
January 13. 

In the gospel of the Mass for this day John the Baptist hails 
Jesus as “the lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world” 
(John 1:29). Heaven itself had revealed this good news on the 
occasion of Jesus’ baptism when the voice of the Father attested 
His messiahship in the words of Ps 2:7 and Is 42:1 (Matt 3:17; 
Mark 1:11; Luke 3:22). Christ is God’s beloved Son, His chosen 
one, sent into the world on a mission of redemption. 

The Spirit, too, shared in this manifestation. All the evangelists 
in recording the baptism include the detail of the appearance of the 
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Holy Spirit in the form of a dove (Matt 3:16; Mark 1:10; Luke 
3:22; John 1:32). Luke insists on the external reality of the sign: 
“The Holy Spirit descended upon Him in bodily form as a dove” 
(Luke 3:22). John observes that it “rested” upon Him (John 1:32). 
This abiding of the dove suggests that Jesus will always possess the 
fulness of the Spirit promised by Isaiah for the Messiah (Is 11:2). 
The Spirit, however, does not speak as does the Father; and so His 
full message must be gathered from the sign of the dove under which 
He appears. 

What does the dove signify? No one would want to claim that it 
is a natural sign of the Holy Spirit. Yet there must be some reason 
for this form in preference to any other. 

In seeking its significance, interpreters of the past have looked 
into the characteristics of the dove and have used these as the point 
of departure in their moralizing about the Spirit’s activity in Christ 
or in the Christian. Thus the dove is said to be the most meek, 
simple, innocent, and amiable of birds. So the Holy Spirit in com- 
ing upon Christ as a dove indicated Him to be in possession of all 
these qualities. 

The dove is also presented as a bird which seeks companionship. 
The Spirit’s appearance accordingly denotes the union of the faith- 
ful with Christ which the Holy Spirit effects. At other times it is 
suggested that the Spirit comes as a dove to point out the Lamb of 
God because nothing so well corresponds to a lamb as does a dove. 
As the lamb among beasts, so is the dove among birds. Each has the 
utmost innocence; each is perfectly gentle and guileless, not know- 
ing how to harm. Perhaps the most ingenious explanation of this 
type is that of St. Thomas who finds in the qualities and practices 
of the dove a reference to the seven gifts of the Spirit (Summa III, 
q. 39, a. 6, ad 4). 

More correctly, therefore, do interpreters seek the significance of 
the dove in the Old Testament. Such investigation has enlightened 
the meaning of the image of the lamb as applied to Jesus; it seems 
plausible, similarly, that the appearance of the Spirit as a dove 
should also find its explanation in the Old Testament narrative 
which prepared for it.? 


+ A, Feuillet, P.SS., has written an excellent article on the symbolism of the 
dove at Jesus’ baptism; cf. Recherches de Science Religieuse 46 (1958), 524— 
44, This paper summarizes his conclusions. 
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Recourse is sometimes had to the dove of the deluge. To deter- 
mine whether the flood had subsided Noe twice released a dove 
from the ark. The second time it came back with a green olive leaf 
in its mouth (Gen 8:8—12). The dove thus announced the end of the 
deluge and the re-establishment of peace between God and man. 
The dove-like appearance of the Holy Spirit at the baptism of Jesus 
is also seen as a symbol of harmony between God and man. The 
Spirit descends on Jesus in this form to point Him out as the bearer 
of God’s peace to man. This symbolism was accepted by many 
ancient interpreters (Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine). 

Others look to those texts of the Old Testament which refer to the 
spirit of God “hovering” above the waters or above the people of 
God. Just as the spirit of God hovered above the primeval waters 
to bring order and life to creation (Gen 1:2), so the Holy Spirit 
descended as a dove, hovering above the water of the Jordan to 
penetrate it with divine power. At the very time when Jesus is being 
baptized with John’s baptism, the Holy Spirit transforms it into a 
baptism of the Spirit which will make man a new creature. 

Closely connected with this text of Genesis which treats of the 
origin of the world is another from the canticle of Deuteronomy 
which deals with the origin of God’s people in the exodus from 
Egypt. The divine activity during the exodus is compared to that 
of an eagle which stirs its nestlings to fly and hovers over its brood. 
So Yahweh “spread His wings to receive” His people and “bear 
them up on His pinions” (Deut 32:11). 

The messianic prayer of Is 63-64 also recalls the event of the 
exodus. It portrays the spirit of Yahweh descending into the midst 
of the people of God. As they leave the sea through which they 
have passed the spirit is with them to guide them and lead them 
(Is 63:13-14). Similarly, as Jesus leaves the waters of the Jordan, 
He is led by the Spirit into the desert (Mark 1:12). In the Isaian 
passage the people pray for the rending of the heavens so that God 
might come down to save them (Is 64:1). It is significant that at 
the baptism of Jesus the heavens are said to open for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit (Mark 1:10). 

If, therefore, the appearance of the Spirit in the form of a dove 
is related to the story of the exodus, it marks Jesus as the embodi- 
ment and representative of the new people of God. In Him the mes- 
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sianic community comes into being, is protected, guided, and borne 
along by the divine Spirit. 

Because the two texts just studied, Gen 1:2 and Deut 32:11, 
compare God’s activity with a bird, but not specifically with a dove, 
interpreters look for a more explicit Old Testament reference. 
There are several passages in which this exact comparison is 
introduced. 

The prophet Osee uses the image of a dove to describe the restora- 
tion of God’s people in messianic times. Like a dove the sons of 
Israel are said to come fluttering home (11:11; cf. Is 60:8). The 
psalms also present Israel under the image of a dove, while repre- 
senting her enemy as a vulture (Ps 73:19; cf. Ps 67:14). 

More decisive, however, are those texts from the Canticle of 
Canticles in which the bride is addressed as “my dove, my perfect 
one” (2:14; 5:2; 6:9). The bride is the people of God, chosen by 
Him and joined to Him in an exclusive love. 

Should we conclude from this that the dove at the baptism of 
Jesus is a symbol of God’s people rather than of the Holy Spirit? 
No, the account says explicitly enough that the dove represents the 
Holy Spirit. But just as the tongues of fire by which He appeared on 
Pentecost designated His activity in the gift of tongues, so also this 
apparition points to the fruit of the Spirit’s communication. He 
descended on Jesus in the form of a dove to show that in Jesus the 
new Israel, the new people of God, takes it start. 

The fourth gospel explicitly appeals to this manifestation as the 
distinctive sign by which the Baptist was permitted to recognize 
Jesus as the founder of the messianic community. Here the dove is 
seen not only in relation to Jesus on whom He descends but also 
in relation to those whom Jesus “baptizes with the Holy Spirit” 
(John 1:33). 

What, then, is the significance of the dove at Jesus’ baptism? How 
does the Spirit’s appearance in this form show Jesus to man? Like 
the voice of the Father, the Spirit descending and resting upon Jesus 
proclaims Him as the Messiah. But just as the words of the Father 
present the Messiah in His relation to those whom He redeems, so 
also the external manifestation of the Spirit as a dove. All the dif- 
ferent viewpoints described above converge to this meaning. 

Those who look to the dove of the deluge story see the dove of 
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the baptism as a symbol of messianic peace. Jesus as the new Noe is 
the bearer of peace and salvation to man. This view, however, should 
not be stressed in explaining the significance of the dove. For the 
fact is that though the typology of the deluge is utilized in other 
New Testament writings (as in 2 Pet 2:5) it does not seem to have 
had any influence on the narrative of Jesus’ baptism. 

The appeal to those texts which speak of God or His Spirit as 
“hovering” above the waters or above God’s people adds greatly 
to the symbolism of the dove. Understood in the light of these texts 
it is thought to manifest Jesus as the author of the new creation, as 
the founder of the Church, the new people of God. The one passage 
(Gen 1:2) refers to the origin of the world where the spirit of God 
is present as the author of life. The other (Deut 32:11) portrays 
God as present in the exodus, giving birth to Israel. Hence the 
Spirit’s appearance in the form of a dove proclaims Jesus as the new 
Adam and the new Moses. 

This theme is emphasized by the allusions in the baptismal nar- 
rative to Is 40—66 which envision the new era of divine favor as a 
new creation and a new exodus. First, the voice from heaven names 
Jesus as the Servant of Yahweh (cf. Is 42:1). Secondly, the opened 
heavens and the descent of the Spirit seem to be the fulfilment of 
the prayer that God rend the heavens and come down (cf. Is 64:1). 
Finally, Jesus is led by the Spirit into the desert just as the spirit 
of Yahweh is pictured as leading and guiding Israel in the desert 
(cf. Is 63:14). 

All this lends support to the view that the significance of the 
dove should be sought in the context of the creation of the people 
of God at the time of the exodus. The dove manifests Jesus as the 
embodiment and representative of the new Israel. 

The exodus-creation which made Israel the beloved of Yahweh 
is the theme of the Canticle of Canticles. There the bride is called 
“dove.” The Spirit’s appearance as a dove signifies then the union 
between Jesus and His bride, the Church. That the Baptist recog- 
nized this in the baptismal theophany may be gathered from another 
testimony of his: “He (Jesus) who has the bride is the bridegroom” 
(John 3:29). 

John knows that Jesus is in possession of His bride, the new 
assembly of God’s people, because the Spirit-dove of the baptism 
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identified Jesus as the one who joins the messianic community to 
Himself in love, and that through the activity of the Spirit. It is 
interesting to note that the Apocalypse in envisioning the new order 
of things in the end-time has substituted the bride-image for the 
dove. It sees the new people of God, “the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God, made ready as a bride 
adorned for her husband” (Apoc 21:2). 

The dove-like appearance of the Holy Spirit, then, illumines con- 
siderably the meaning of Jesus’ baptism. He submits to a penitential 
rite not meant for Himself. By so doing He joins Himself to sinful 
man whom He represents only to join man to His innocent self as 
the Spirit proclaims. The baptism of the Spirit makes man a new 
creature, joins him to the assembly of God’s people, unites him to 
Jesus in a bond of love as it exists between bride and bridegroom. 
All this the Spirit’s appearance as a dove announces. 

Robert Siebeneck, C.PP.S. 


AWAKE, SLEEPER! 


WAKE, sleeper, / And arise 
from among the dead, / And Christ will enlighten thee” (Eph 5:14). 
In chapter 5 of St. Paul’s letter to the Ephesians we find an ex- 
hortation to Christians to avoid a long list of vices, “for because of 
these things the wrath of God comes upon the children of disobedi- 
ence” (Eph 5:6). Paul strengthens his exhortation by appealing to 
the dignity which they have received by becoming Christians: “For 
you were once darkness, but now you are light in the Lord” 
The Apostle often confirms an argument or an exhortation by 
a citation from Scripture. And apparently here we have such a quo- 
tation, “Awake, sleeper, etc.” (Eph 5:14). Many men have 
“searched the Scripture” for this quotation but have failed to find 
it. St. Jerome confesses that he went through the Hebrew Scriptures 
and all the known translations, but he was not able to find any such 
quotation. 
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Many of the ancient commentators and most of the modern ones 
think that we have here a snatch of a very ancient liturgical hymn, 
one already well known when the letter to the Ephesians was written. 
Today we recognize that some of the most impressive passages in 
St. Paul are quotations from hymns which were sung in the liturgical 
assemblies. An example is found in Phil 2:5-11 which our liturgy 
uses to express the theme of Holy Week, “He humbled Himself, 
becoming obedient to death, . . .” 

The early liturgical assemblies must have been joyful affairs, as 
St. Paul indicates in this same chapter of Ephesians: “Be filled with 
the Spirit, speaking to one another in psalms and hymns and spirit- 
ual songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord” 
(Eph 5:18-19). Such joy would have been especially manifest on 
the occasion of the celebration of the Eucharist and the conferring 
of baptism. 

The hymn which St. Paul quotes here was most likely used at 
the baptismal ceremony. It describes the rite as an awakening from 
the death of sin and as an enlightenment with the “Light of the 
world.” 

What prompted the early Christians to think of baptism in these 
terms of life and light? We must remember that they were faced 
with quite a problem. They had to proclaim the strikingly new 
truths revealed through Jesus and His work. But how? Where would 
they find words for these new supernatural realities revealed to them 
by Jesus and the Holy Spirit poured out upon them? 

They turned first to the Old Testament. It is true that the fulness 
of these new truths was not to be found there. For these truths be- 
longed to the Christian revelation, begun by Jesus while He walked 
on this earth and brought to completion by the Spirit whom Jesus 
sent on Pentecost. “Many things yet I have to say to you, but you 
cannot bear them now. But when He, the Spirit of truth, has come, 
He will teach you all the truth” (John 16:12-13). 

While the early Christians recognized the newness of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, they were also sure of another important fact. God had not 
suddenly sprung salvation upon the world. He had prepared for it 
for centuries. He had a well-conceived plan which He brought to 
perfection through His Son made man. This plan had followed a 
consistent pattern of development. 
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The early Christians, therefore, had only to look to the great sav- 
ing acts of God in the past to discern the pattern of the supreme 
saving act of God achieved through Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 

To describe baptism and its effects they searched and used the 
Old Testament stories of creation, the flood, the promise made to 
Abraham, circumcision, the exodus from Egypt, the wandering in 
the desert, the covenant made through Moses, and the prophetic 
teaching of the marriage between God and Israel. 

The themes of light and life in baptism are based on the story of 
creation, for baptism is the new creation. 

Darkness is the great symbol of disorder. All one has to do is to 
go into a totally darkened room and search for the light-switch to 
experience that. How many barked shins, stubbed toes, blackened 
eyes, bumps and bruises have we received in a darkened room. 

The ancient Hebrew, living in an age of torches and oil lamps, 
would be much more conscious of darkness than we are. No doubt 
this is why the author of the first creation story stresses the fact that 
darkness was on the face of the deep when he wants to describe 
the disorderliness of things before God began to work. 

Death was associated with darkness for obvious reasons. Death 
brings an end to all the order of life. For a Hebrew, sheol, the abode 
of the dead, was characterized as a place of darkness. 

From these physical realities of darkness and death, it is an easy 
step to think of the moral disorder of sin in terms of darkness. The 
hereditary disorder of mankind’s sin and our tendencies to evil 
strengthened by our personal sins can be aptly symbolized by dark- 
ness. Our Lord describes hell as a place of exterior darkness (Matt 
8:12; 22:13; 25:30). 

Thus we find a whole complex of ideas; all that is undesirable, 
all that is morally or physically evil, is associated in the Hebrew 
mind with darkness. 

On the other hand we find a contrary complex of ideas associated 
with light. 

The first act of God in bringing order into the primal chaos is 
the creation of light. With light comes the possibility of life — plant, 
animal and human. The good life —that sum total of all that was 
desirable to the Hebrew in the physical and moral orders — is de- 
pendent upon light. We find the Psalmist praying for light on the 
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path to God, i.e., instruction on his moral obligations. Those who 
were seeking God were the children of light. God Himself was 
thought of as living in inaccessible light, surrounded by flashing and 
gleaming seraphim. 

The light of the first creation which symbolized the original 
intimacy with God, freedom from death, right order within man 
and in his relations with his fellow man — this light had been dark- 
ened by sin. Only another mighty saving act of God as great or 
greater than the first creation could dispel the “darkness.” 

The work of Jesus was thought of as a new creation. Jesus came 
to be the “Light of the world.” The means by which we are joined 
to Jesus, baptism, is our sharing in the new creation. Through 
baptism, therefore, we become new creatures, sons of God, “sons of 
light.” 

By baptism we overcome all that “darkness” implies. We gain 
a renewed intimacy with the living God of light. We overcome the 
death of sin. We receive the pledge of victory over even physical 
death in the resurrection. We receive strength to fight against temp- 
tation and the “powers of darkness.” We receive a new ordering of 
our powers within ourselves. We receive a new intimacy with our 
fellowmen. 

Is it any wonder then that the early Christians expressed their 
baptismal joy in the invitation, “Awake sleeper, and arise from 
among the dead, and Christ will enlighten thee”? 

Raymond Orlett 


THE LITURGY AND THE 
WORD OF GOD? 


T is high time more explicit and due 

notice be taken in the Scripture section of WorsuiP, of this im- 
portant volume. For it is important — and unusually rich in con- 
* The Liturgy and the Word of God. Papers given at the Third National 
Congress of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Strasbourg, France, 1958. 


By Martimort, Jounel, et al. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. Pp. 
xv—183. Cloth, $3.50. 
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tent. The congress at which the papers were delivered formulated 
certain conclusions which appear under thirteen headings at the 
beginning of the book. The key statement among them is that no 
liturgical progress is possible without the biblical education of the 
clergy and faithful alike. 

The speakers are doubtless interested in extra-liturgical study of 
the Bible for all whenever possible, but their main concern here is 
that the Word of God should be addressed to men solemnly and in 
a clear tone by a good lector within a liturgical setting. This is the 
necessary condition for its being proclaimed gladly in the subsequent 
homily, and then adored and praised. 

The first part of the Mass is the prime example of such a “liturgy 
of the Word of God,” because it prepares hearts for the living, effi- 
cacious, saving and sanctifying Word made present at the consecra- 
tion — that Word “which was pronounced before being written.” 
Other settings are the public recitation of the breviary, parish Bible 
devotions, and biblical celebration in catechesis. 

The missal is named as the starting-point of all biblical culture. 
The use made by the Church of biblical texts is the great guarantee 
against subjectivism and illuminism in interpretation. This is a very 
important point. Modern progress in biblical studies, it seems, at 
times has the unfortunate effect of destroying in teacher and student 
alike a sympathetic understanding of the way in which the Church 
employs her sacred books to nourish faith. 

A short comment given before the reading is counselled as a way 
to remove textual difficulties. Above all else, fitting provision must 
be made for a response by the people of God to this Word. The 
psalms, the biblical canticles and the Our Father are the words 
providentially at hand for this purpose. Prayer, thanksgiving, charity 
and the apostolate are the unspoken ways of dialogue which can 
make God’s Word fruitful in the world, transforming it and estab- 
lishing in it the kingdom of God. 

To read this book is to be profoundly encouraged and discouraged 
at the same time. One is helped to persevere at one’s calling by the 
vision it contains of the Church as the people of God and the sacra- 
ments as biblical signs. All that God has done in the past, the still 
greater works He means to perform in the future, are proclaimed 
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each time such a sign is celebrated, deep-set in sacred reading. 
What boundless hope that provides! 

And then one thinks of “those poor ‘good people’ whom we would 
so often saddle with the burden of our laziness and our routine ways 
of thinking” (Moeller, p. 126) who will hear sermons on the matter 
and form of the sacraments and divine grace as gasolene or electric 
power until they die. Why do they keep coming? God knows. He also 
knows that they don’t all keep coming, and Fr. Coudreau, S.S., is 
helpful in pointing out why the present mode of much of our 
catechesis contributes so largely to this. 

Not all of these essays are pastoral in tone. The contributions 
of the Abbé Jounel, Péres Daniélou and Lécuyer and others are 
scholarly in tone and very enlightening. The American translators 
and adapters have done marvelously well at converting Gallic speech 
patterns into the English phrasing of the New World, though a 
certain prolixity in the originals is unavoidable. 

We conclude as we began: there is much here of value for the 
person with a pastoral charge, for the teacher or the parishioner 
whose weekly glory is to offer worship in the Word as a member 


of the people of God. 
Gerard S. Sloyan 


THE APOSTOLATE 


ENLISTING THE nek 


HREVEPORT, Louisiana’s 
second largest city, is in the northwestern corner of the state, where the 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas boundaries meet. Its slogan “Pipeline 
Center of the World” as well as the frequently used caption “City of 
Churches” attests to its two outstanding features. The area is rich in oil 
and natural gas, cotton, cattle and lumber, together with all the indus- 
tries these resources attract. Shreveporters are church-goers, to which 
184 churches are obvious testimony. Of these, only seven are Catholic, 
obvious evidence also of the Catholic minority. 
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In many ways St. Joseph’s parish is typical suburbia — its boundaries 
enclosing comfortable homes, with its mortgaged dwellers well-dressed 
in spite of the toll of monthly payments and the oft-repeated wails about 
the cost of educating the children. 

Typical also is St. Joseph’s beginning and its rapid growth. Father 
J. B. Gremillion established the parish in February 1949. There was no 
church and no schoo] — just a priest and his people. Father offered Mass 
for the first time in the nearby Broadmoor Theater. By the end of that 
year, a simple brick structure served as the church for 250 Catholic 
families. Two years later St. Joseph’s elementary school opened with 102 
pupils in three grades. 

In 1958, Fr. Gremillion left St. Joseph’s to study at the Gregorian 
in Rome. His successor is Fr. Marvin Bordelon who, as a personal 
friend of Father Joe’s, had from the beginning shared with him the 
ideas and ideals of the parish. Today, some eleven years after its 
beginning, St. Joseph’s numbers 760 Catholic families in a total popula- 
tion of some 9,000 families. The original church has been enlarged, 
remodeled, and air-conditioned. Three buildings housing more class- 
rooms, a cafeteria-meeting room, teachers’ lounge, and parish center 
have been built as annexes to the original school building. Approxi- 
mately 635 children are enrolled in the eight grades and kindergarten 
taught by a faculty of five sisters and fifteen lay teachers. Father Richard 
Lombard and Fr. Edmund Moore as assistants, Fr. H. C. Teacle, dio- 
cesan superintendent of education, who is in residence, together with 
Fr. Bordelon, are the priests of the parish. All of this is more or less 
typical of numerous suburban parishes in the nation, and St. Joseph’s 
remains “average.” 

While parishes usually assume two simple, supreme tasks — giving 
God a home where His people gather to worship Him, and building a 
school to educate the children for heaven — it is in the working out of 
these tasks that the parish takes on its individual character. Father 
Gremillion and Fr. Bordelon conceived and encouraged a parish with 
the focus on the role of the people themselves: in the delegating of 
responsibilities to lay leaders, in providing a program of adult educa- 
tion, and in refining the essentials of man’s worship of God to those in 
which the individual layman can actively participate and grow spiritually. 


SHARED RESPONSIBILITIES 


The first distinguishing feature of St. Joseph’s is the responsibility lay- 
men bear. The “lay apostolate” is a reality in St. Joseph’s because adults 
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are recognized as individuals who are aware of their responsibilities and 
who expect to fulfil them. 

How does this work out in practice? In many ways, a parish is a big 
business, and its pastor is, in effect, a business executive. As chief execu- 
tive, Fr. Bordelon’s injunction to the priests of the parish is, “Don’t 
do anything a layman can do. Save yourselves for the work only a 
priest can do.” 

As a consequence, the entire budget with all the account’ books is 
taken care of by committees of men: budget; expenditure-control; 
credit; campaign; newcomers. These committees fix the annual budget 
in council with the pastor; watch monthly cash flow in terms of current 
revenues; negotiate loans with local banks; stage the annual finance 
campaign; contact newcomers and explain the needs of parish and 
school. The pastor or priest-delegate meets periodically with all com- 
mittees, but laymen bear the chief burden of planning and implement- 
ing the parish budget. 

To facilitate the task of keeping close to some 760 families, or about 
3000 individual Catholics, St. Joe’s is divided into seventeen “little 
parishes” with a layman in charge of each. Father Bordelon meets with 
these directors of the little parishes once a month. 

Father Moore could easily be a full-time scout master with ap- 
proximately 300 children in the scout program. But, adult leaders 
supervise this program, and Fr. Moore is asked only for counsel and 
motivation. 

In still another area, the women group together in Mary’s Workers 
circles of 25 members each. Their activities vary from retreats to blood 
bank and city cancer drive, to assisting missionaries in Ceylon or South 
America. Usually, there are approximately twelve of these circles meet- 
ing regularly and working on a project. 

To bring Christian doctrine to young people, a thriving Sunday 
school has been organized. Fathers Lombard and Moore supervise 52 
teachers and helpers this year. The Sunday school operates on five 
levels: the first group baby sits; the second gives classes for children 
of ages two through five; the third holds classes for children in public 
schools, grades one through six. At the fourth and fifth levels are 
classes for children in public schools, grades seven through nine, and 
grades ten through twelve. Qualified Catholic lay teachers present a 
complete and continuous curriculum of religion in these classes. 

The United States Catholic population is increasing at a more rapid 
rate than religious vocations to the priesthood and religious life. Con- 
sequently, lay teachers are not only inevitable; they are a necessity. 
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With the problem of staffing a parochial school in mind, it is interesting 
to read Fr. Gremillion’s comments in his book, The Journal of a 
Southern Pastor, published in 1953: 

“We will not get a fourth sister here in September. Employing a third 
lay teacher means a ratio of three and three. . . . I will be happy to 
know that we can preserve in our school a half and half ratio of sisters 
and lay teachers.” 

This year, fifteen lay teachers and five sisters comprise the faculty 
of St. Joseph’s grade school. The premise is that qualified lay teachers 
are available; and surplus nuns, if these exist, can be used in mission 
areas. 

The kindergarten, physical education program, and transportation 
by school bus are separate functions, each managed on a completely 
self-supporting basis by a committee of laymen. 

In giving responsibilities to laymen in all of these areas, it is in- 
evitable that frequently the jobs are not done as well or as speedily as 
they might be done by priests or sisters. By the same token, many of 
the tasks are done with more facility and skill by laymen. In the long 
range, lay responsibility is not only desirable but the only way the 
Church can be truly effective. 


THE COLLEGIUM 


The second distinguishing feature of St. Joseph's is its recognition of the 
right of the individual human being created by God to know. The proc- 
ess of his education is continued through the adult education programs. 
St. Joseph’s gives the people of Shreveport opportunities to hear lectures, 
to study and to discuss through the Collegium, and for this the parish 
has attracted nation-wide notice. 

What is the Collegium ? Briefly, it is a community movement founded 
to spark the intellectual life of the laity. The Collegium program aims to 
create occasions for viewing man and the world we live in through the 
lens of eternity. Soirees, formal classes, a newsletter, and informal 
meetings serve as specific occasions. 

With this fall 1960, the Collegium began its sixth year. Ten soirees, 
five in the fall and five in the spring, open to the public, are scheduled 
on some current or basic subject. A speaker or panel makes an hour’s 
presentation followed by a coffee break and discussion for another 
hour. 

At this writing, four soirees have already taken place. On September 
18, some 100 heard Fr. Michael Kammer, S.J., editor of the Writing 
series of Loyola Press, speak on “The Art of Loving.” On October 2, 
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a crowd of 300 attended a panel discussion by five local men on the 
two major party platforms. On October 16, 250 heard Dr. John Cav- 
anagh, psychiatrist, of Georgetown University College of Medicine 
speak on “Hypnosis.” Late in October, Fr. Gremillion, founder of the 
Collegium, who recently finished his doctorate in sociology at the 
Gregorian in Rome and is newly appointed to Catholic Relief Services, 
spoke to a record audience on “The World Is Our Parish.” 

For those interested in more specialized studies the Collegium offers 
courses. In the past two years classes in philosophy, theology, Scripture, 
and introductory epistemology have been attended by a combined total 
of 327 adults. At present two courses are in progress, Fr. Teacle’s sem- 
inar in Bases of American Culture and Fr. Moore’s Social Ethics. 

A mimeographed bulletin announces coming events, reports or edi- 
torializes on recent sessions, calls attention to articles and books, notes 
and quotes, and is mailed free of charge to all who request it. For the 
first time, this year tape recordings are made of the soirees. The tapes 
are available to interested individuals or groups. 

The Collegium activities are directed by Fr. Bordelon together with 
an executive committee of four laymen, and an advisory board of 
fourteen men and women. Financially, the Collegium depends upon 
volunteer contributions. 

By way of summarizing the Collegium, a quotation from Fr. Borde- 
lon’s message in the September Newsletter is apropos: 

“During the past five seasons, we have worked hard in soiree and 
class, in small group discussion and newsletter, to mine from the 
wealth of Western wisdom and culture the precious lodes of principle 
and fact that must guide our destiny. 

“It seems patent to me, in this year of our Lord 1960, that the need 
for intellectual and cultural pursuits among adults is more pressing 
now than ever before. 

“We spend millions daily to educate our children, and this is most 
laudable. 

“We tax ourselves for freeways and skyscrapers and defense hard- 
ware, because civic and communal well-being are imperative. 

“We sweat and toil and figure and bargain for air-conditioning and 
foam rubber and manicured lawns, for the City of Man is attractive 
and valuable. 

“What does all this profit us if babes in arms become wiser in their 
generation than the men and women charged with the destiny of all? 
What profit buildings and roads and jetliners and outer space if man 
loses the power to control the power he has wrought? Dedication to the 
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principles of wisdom given us by God and rooted by Him in our nature, 
and a humble seeking for His grace and strength are the only hope for 
sense in an atmosphere of madness, for security when solid foundations 
are crumbling, for ultimate survival under the fatherhood of God. 

“For this the Collegium stands. But it stands or falls, progresses or 
atrophies, in the measure of our own cooperation with the talents and 
graces God has bestowed upon us.” 


LITURGICAL SHARING 
The third and most important feature of St. Joseph’s is the refinement of 
man’s position in relation to his God. The task of achieving union with 
God here and hereafter is made clear and straightforward. This distilla- 
tion is evident in the physical aspect of St. Joseph’s church itself and in 
the emphasis on the simple means Christ has given us: prayer and 
penance, participation in the Mass, devout reception of the sacraments. 

The church itself, no matter where it is, reveals the particular 
strengths and weaknesses of the priests and the people who have con- 
structed it and who worship in it. God dwells very simply in our midst 
at St. Joseph’s, in a church that is not elegantly simple, but plainly 
simple. The tabernacle dominates the sanctuary. Light singles out the 
veiled tabernacle on the simple wooden table altar with the six candles 
in wooden holders. A frame of decorative plastic canopies the tabernacle 
and the crucifix hanging above it. Two communion tables are in the 
same motif as the altar table. 

The only statue at present is our Lady’s statue in the nave, near 
the baptistry, at the rear of the church. The one votive stand is near 
this statue, and the paschal candle and potted plants decorate the 
baptistry. In the small vestibule at the entrance of the church a 
pamphlet rack, a register for newcomers, and the book for parishioners 
to list intentions for the pastor’s daily Mass are handy. 

At St. Joe’s there are three daily Masses and six Masses on Sunday. 
Confessions are heard on Saturdays from 3 to 9 p.m. continuously and 
also a half hour before every Mass, weekdays and Sundays. Parishioners 
are advised to select a regular confessor and spiritual director with the 
reminder that frequent confession is a keystone of spiritual life. From 
the pulpit, in the confessional, and in the Sunday Sowing (the mimeo- 
graphed bulletin handed to each parishioner after Mass each Sunday) 
the emphasis is on an intelligent participation in Mass and on frequent 
reception of Communion. 

During daily 6:15 and 11 o’clock Masses and during four of the. 
Sunday Masses, the congregation participates by giving responses in 
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Latin. On Sundays, a lay commentator announces the Mass for the day 
and follows the Commentator’s Handbook published by the Liturgical 
Press. The Sunday Mass is a full hour long to insure time for a 20 to 
25-minute sermon and appropriate hymns. One priest gives every 
sermon on Sunday. In this way he has four weeks to prepare, and each 
sermon is an occasion. Before and after each Sunday Mass, the priests 
of the parish stand outside the church to greet and talk with the people. 

A ceremony completely original and unique is the annual Thanks- 
giving ceremony at St. Joseph’s. Before Mass, groups of men place be- 
fore the altar the fruits of the field— cotton, corn, vegetables, fruits, 
hay and grain; then, the products of the earth — petroleum products, 
oil cores, well-logs and synthetic compounds; lastly, plants, flowers for 
the altar, hymnals and sheets of music, paintings and other works of 
art symbolizing the beauty of creation. Boy Scouts and scoutmasters 
enter bearing the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and 
the flag, and all sing “America the Beautiful” as the prelude to the 
expression of gratitute for the blessing of human rights and duties in 
America. To express thanks for the joy and love of family and home, a 
boy and girl enter bearing wedding rings, with an altar boy bearing the 
Marriage Ritual, the three symbolic of the three partners in marriage. 
These are followed by the first grade boys and girls who represent all 
the children of the parish family and who carry their own drawings. 
Finally, the gifts of redemption represented by an image of the divine 
Infant, the crucifix, Missal, Bible, and symbols of the sacraments are 
carried by men, and the pastor carries the chalice and ciborium. The 
sacrifice of the Mass is then offered in honor of Christ the King. 

A similar ceremony of offering and thanksgiving is made on the 
feast of the Purification by the mothers with their infants. 

At St. Joseph’s, then, the role of priest and people has been defined 
and refined to enable each to fulfil essential obligations. The priests of 
the parish are always available to those who seek counsel, to those re- 
quiring tle corporal works of mercy, to those asking for the sacraments. 
The parishioner of St. Joseph’s is aware of the dignity of his nature as 
a human being and as a member of the Church. Each individual’s task 
of attaining knowledge and love of God is refined to the simple means 
immediately available at St. Joseph’s parish. 

Olive M. Kite 
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WAKES AND FUNERALS ‘\ X ] 
AKES have taken many 


forms. The old-fashioned overnight vigil is still remembered by many. 
The famous Irish wakes have given rise to many stories. Today death 
has been stripped of some of its grimness by funeral directors and so 
wakes are more or less social events at which old friends meet, chat 
and, incidentally, say a prayer for the deceased. Many priests no longer 
lead the rosary but just say, “five and five.” 

In the Negro community of Chicago —I can only speak of my own 
city — the idea that a wake is a vigil is still kept alive. The wake lasts one 
hour only. The family is not present at the funeral home except for that 
hour. All the friends and relatives gather and keep a silent reverent watch 
for one hour. 

I have noticed very little talk or noise at these wakes and have been 
much impressed by the reverence and silence. The priest comes and 
leads the group in prayer. He may also give a little talk. There may be 
just a few people or there may be more than a hundred — most of whom 
are non-Catholic. Ninety-four percent of the Negro population of Chi- 
cago is not Catholic. The usual practice is to say the rosary, but if one 
watches the people he soon realizes how inadequate the rosary is for 
such an occasion. Ninety percent of the people have never even heard 
the Hail Mary before and they become restless during the seemingly 
endless repetition of it. 

Our pastor decided that we should do something about this situation 
and so he purchased a hundred Pio Decimo Press pamphlets called 
Pax Aeterna. We pass these out to all the people present and ask them 
to join with us in some prayers from the Bible for the dead. The first 
minute or so the response is not too good because the people do not 
understand how the book is to be used, but as soon as they catch on 
they all join in. Hearing a room full of people, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, reciting “the Lord is my Shepherd” and other psalms is a 
most moving experience. One can just feel the atmosphere of prayer 
that emerges. 

These same non-Catholics will come to the funeral in the morning, 
so as far as possible we have discontinued the sung funeral Mass and 
have a low Mass with commentator. 

If a church is full of Catholics who sit quietly through a funeral Mass 
we can hope that they are praying with their missals or in their hearts 
because they know what the Mass is supposed to be. We can be sure that 
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in a church full of non-Catholics most of the people are sitting there 
confused by the Latin, the services and the good or bad singing. 

The liturgy is not only supposed to worship God but also to instruct 
those who attend. We feel that explaining the Mass during a funeral 
gives us a wonderful opportunity to talk about the Mass to people who 
would never hear of it otherwise. It seems too much to ask to try to 
get them to participate by following the missal because most of them 
have never been in a Catholic church before. 

We have not figured out a way to get them to sing, because our hymns 
are totally unfamiliar to them. Perhaps a simple Gelineau psalm will be 
the answer. 

In any case we have found that simple services based on the Bible 
and in English plus a simple clear explanation of the Mass evoke a tre- 
mendous response from the non-Catholics who attend the wakes and 


funerals of their Catholic friends. 
Gerard P. Weber 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR AUTHORS : — Dom Ed- 
mund Flood is a monk of Ealing Abbey, London. His No Small Plan 
(an outline of the main points of Christian doctrine from a scriptural 
point of view) is scheduled for publication this spring. — The article 
by Rev. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., author of The Mass of the Roman 
Rite and other important liturgical and catechetical studies, appeared 
originally in an Austrian periodical, and was re-edited and adapted by 
the author expressly for WorsHip (which proudly numbers him among 
its associate editors). — Rev. Robert Lechner, C.PP.S., professor of phi- 
losophy at St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana, is founder-editor 
of Philosophy Today.— Rev. Robert Siebeneck, C.PP.S., is professor 
of sacred Scripture at St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. — Rev. 
Raymond Orlett holds a similar teaching post at the Glenmary Home 
Missioners Seminary, Glendale, Ohio. — Rev. Gerard Sloyan heads the 
department of religious education at the Catholic University of America. 
— Miss Olive Kite, when asked for a sentence or two of author-identi- 
fication for this column, answered that she is a teacher of high school 
English in Shreveport — and added (not for publication, but we publish, 
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for it is its own best comment on her essay) : “What I prize above all is 
my good fortune in being one of the lay members of St. Joseph’s where 
I am important in spite of myself.” — Rev. Gerard Weber, co-author of 
the phenomenally successful “catechism” for adults, Life in Christ, is 
curate at St. Carthage’s, Chicago. — Rev. Frank Norris, S.S., is professor 
of dogmatic theology at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California. 
— Rev. Frederick McManus, president of the Liturgical Conference, 
editor of The Jurist and canon law professor at the Catholic University 
of America, was named by the Holy See in August as one of the con- 
sultors of the Pontifical Liturgical Commission preparing for the Second 
Vatican Council. 


Our cover design. The new code of rubrics for missal and breviary 
goes into effect with the new year 1961. One of its provisions changes 
the name of the January 1 feast from “Circumcision” to “Octave Day 
of Christmas.” If we recall that January 1 was most probably the first 
feast of Mary celebrated in the West, this seemingly minor pother about 
nomenclature assumes greater significance: Mary is fittingly honored 
on the octave day of Christ’s great feast, because she is in her own 
person His most perfect image and complement. A number of the bre- 
viary antiphons and the collect of the Mass are clearly Marian. Our 
cover design illustrates the third antiphon of Vespers and Lauds: “In the 
bush which Moses saw burning yet unconsumed, we recognize the 
preservation of thy glorious virginity, O Mother of God.” 


In our November issue (pp. 631f.) we listed the members and con- 
sultors of the Pontifical Liturgical Commission named by the Holy See 
in preparation for the Second Vatican Council. Subsequent nomination 
of the highly respected and experienced leaders of the German, French 
and Dutch national Liturgical Institutes — Dr. Johannes Wagner, Can- 
on A. M. Martimort, and Fr. Lucas Brinkhoff, O.F.M.— strengthened 
to a gratifying degree the representative character of the Commission. 
The French and Spanish hierarchy likewise received representation 
through the additional nomination of the Most Rev. Henri Jenny, aux- 
iliary bishop of Cambrai, and the Most Rev. Juan Hervas y Benet, Ordi- 
nary of Ciudad Real. 

The Commission held its first meeting in Rome, November 12-16. 
The impressive public audience in St. Peter’s on November 14, and the 
papal address to all ten Commissions and the two Secretariats, were re- 
ported in detail by the NCWC news service. The Holy Father’s splendid 
vision of the task of the Council —to give witness to the world of the 
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inherent divine vitality and holiness, and consequently of the contempo- 
rary relevance of the Church, which is not a mere museum of antiquities 
— was a heartening inspiration to the Commissions for their important 
preparatory labors. 

The Liturgy Commission could get off to a good start in its work be- 
cause no less than forty-two members and consultors (out of a total of 
fifty-four) were present for this first meeting. A significant advantage 
enjoyed by the Liturgical Commission, moreover, is the fact that the 
majority of its constituents have known each other and have worked 
together for years, in the various national and international pastoral- 
liturgical congresses. 

The prayers of WorsHIP readers are urgently requested for the Spirit's 
guidance of the Commission’s deliberations. 


Some fifteen years ago, hence long before the new decrees on the 
eucharistic fast and the resultant increase in the number of communi- 
cants with its problems of time required for crowded city and suburb 
Sunday Masses, an American bishop expressed his conviction that “the 
main cause of leakage in our country is Mass every hour on the hour.” 
When the chief act of religion becomes depersonalized into assembly- 
belt efficiency, however seemingly demanded for practical reasons, it 
means fateful triumph of letter over spirit. 

Father Jungmann in his article in this issue cites his experience in a 
European city of Masses on the half-hour! Such an abuse needs merely 
to be mentioned, to be rejected out of hand by anyone concerned for at 
least minimum “decency” in worship. But even an hour interval is 
coming to be more widely recognized as insufficient, given our average 
parish conditions. If proof were needed: With people for the next service 
waiting in vestibule and aisles (and a traffic jam inexorably shaping up 
in the parking lot), how many of us feel inclined to urge our faithful to 
spend some minutes in thanksgiving after the Mass in which they have 
communicated? 

Two years ago, Archbishop Brady of St. Paul recommended, but did 
not legislate, an hour and a quarter spacing of Sunday Masses for the 
city parishes of the archdiocese. According to a December NCWC news 
release, the recent archdiocesan synod of St. Louis has now legislated a 
minimum of an hour and a half interval — and, to compensate, will 
permit a Sunday evening Mass after 4 p.m. “if conditions seem to war- 
rant it.” Expressly stated as reasons for this new statute were “the great 
increase” in the number of communicants at each Mass, the Church’s 
urging of “a fuller participation of the faithful in the liturgy of the 
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Mass,” the need of “giving adequate instruction” by means of the 
Sunday sermon, and — the problem of parking. 

Other dioceses will no doubt watch with interest the measure of suc- 
cess of the new legislation in meeting a generally experienced malaise. 
It seems that no matter from what angle the approach is made, the 
problem is inevitably associated in last analysis with the abnormal size 
of many city parishes. In terms of pastoral sociology as well as pastoral 
liturgy, this, according to some thoughtful observers, ranks close to 
being problem Number One in our times: cf. Construire des Eglises: 
The Size of Parishes and the Contradictions of the Apostolate in Cities, 
by Fr. Paul Winninger (Paris: 1957). Father Winninger points out 
that the huge city parish is a relatively recent phenomenon. The Council 
of Trent could obviously not foresee the evolution of modern cities. In 
its legislation about the parish, in Session XXIV, it mentions no precise 
figures, but insists on the Gospel principle that the shepherd be able to 
know his sheep and to call them by name—a principle that despite 
multiple cases of patent non-application at the time was re-iterated in 
canon 467 of our code of canon law. 

As late as the turn of the 19th century, Pope Pius VI, in indignantly 
rejecting a decree of the French National Assembly that city parishes 
should number about 6000 souls, made his own the reply of a cardinal 
legate of Gregory [X, “moved with astonishment and anger,” to a 
Cologne synod in which there was question of a certain pastor of 9000 
parishioners: “Who do you think you are, wretch, to have the conceit 
of taking charge of the government of so many thousands of souls? 
Don’t you realize, O most abandoned among men, that you will be held 
responsible for all these souls before the terrible tribunal?” Strong 
language. And no doubt times and changed circumstances would soften 
the reply today. Yet Pius VI did conclude that even 6000 was far too 
large a number for one parish, with no matter how many curates. The 
Gospel principle appealed to by Trent is of dominical and not mere 
ecclesiastical provenance. 
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OTHER HORIZONS 


FRENCH ea 
OME form of spoken commentary at 


Mass is becoming fairly common in many dioceses throughout the 
United States. Properly performed, the role of the commentator is 
almost indispensable in establishing a healthy program of parish partici- 
pation. We know that the Instruction of September 1958 officially 
approved and encouraged the use of commentators and specified clearly 
the rules they should follow in performing their important function. In 
addition to giving “commentaries” at Mass, more and more priests are 
beginning to incorporate brief explanations of the meaning of the rites 
into their administration of the sacraments, such as baptism, the anoint- 
ing of the sick, and even matrimony. 

One may wonder to what extent, if any, this practice has roots in 
the Church’s past. A carefully documented article in La Maison-Dieu, 
61, 1960, gives us the answer. It is entitled “Was It Unthinkable in the 
Sixteenth Century to Give Vernacular Explanations during the Course 
of Ceremonies?” 

The author, Jean-Baptiste Molin, F.M.C., shows that throughout the 
sixteenth century there were no less than nine places in the Mass where 
priests were wont to address their congregations in the vernacular: 1) 
after the gospel; 2) after the Credo; 3) after the offertory antiphon; 4) 
before the offering made by the people (following the incensation of the 
altar); 5) after the people’s offering (just before the Lavabo); 6) at the 
Orate Fratres; 7) after the secret; 8) before the Communion of 
the people; 9) after the Communion of the people. Not that it was the 
custom to utilize all nine opportunities at any one Mass! On the other 
hand, it is Pére Molin’s conclusion that the celebrant was not limited to 
“once only.” 

Evidence for the use of commentaries in the administration of the 
sacraments is even more abundant. For the Communion of the sick, for 
example, the vernacular was employed both in certain formulas of the 
ritual and in explanations given before and after the reception of Com- 
munion (rituals of Meaux, 1546, Auxerre, 1536, Toledo, 1509). The 
ritual of the diocese of Constance, in Germany, published in 1597 (long 
after the Council of Trent, be it noted), prescribed commentaries at 
baptism before the ceremony, before the recitation of the Our Father, 
and before the interrogations, “Do you renounce Satan?” etc. 

The statutes of the diocese of Arras (1570) urged a frequent explana- 
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tion of the meaning of the Eucharist “especially when it is about to be 
given to the faithful” (praecipue quando fidelibus sumendum distribui- 
tur). Again, the statutes of Saint-Omer (1583) decree: “In the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, we wish our pastors frequently to teach the 
people . . . briefly in the administration itself . . . but at greater 
length in their sermons.” The diocese of Rheims (1583) prescribed 
three exhortations in the vernacular during the administration of the 
anointing of the sick, the first one (after the introductory prayers) 
being a rather lengthy explanation of the rite. 

The same ritual insists strongly that an explanation be given when 
Communion is given to the sick. After the Confiteor, while he is holding 
the Host in his hands, the priest is to make an exhortation in the vernacu- 
lar, to which the sick person should respond. The priest may do so in his 
own words or he may read one of the six model exhortations provided in 
the ritual. A sample: 

“N., behold the true Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the 
world. Behold Him who poured forth His precious blood to ransom 
you from eternal death. Behold your Savior and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
true God and true man, in whose name alone we are saved and without 
whom we cannot hope for salvation in this life or in the next. Do you 
believe this?” The sick person answers affirmatively. The priest con- 
tinues: “Adore Him, then, humbly and receive Him with devotion, 
saying with the good centurion, Domine, non sum dignus . . . (or if 
he does not know Latin, Lord, I am not worthy. . .).” 

While declaring that they did not deem it expedient to permit the 
Mass to be celebrated everywhere in the vernacular, the Fathers of the 
Council of Trent nevertheless solemnly enjoined pastors and all those 
having the care of souls frequently to give the faithful during the cele- 
bration of Mass (inter missarum celebrationem) an explanation in the 
vernacular of the Mass texts and of one or another aspect of the mystery 
of the holy Sacrifice (Session XXII). Again, they prescribed that those 
who administered the sacraments should explain them in a manner suited 
to the understanding of the people (prius illorum vim et usum pro 
suscipientium captu explicent — Session XXIV). 

The Instruction of 1958, quite clearly then, has basically restored and 
given universal sanction to a widespread practice of former times, one 
that unfortunately fell into desuetude in subsequent centuries. 


BREVIARY QUESTIONNAIRE 
In 1959 a questionnaire on the problems of the breviary was submitted 
to a number of French priests exercising a variety of clerical functions: 
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bishops, vicars general, city and country pastors. assistants, priest- 
professors (at the university, seminary, and high school level), and 
chaplains. 

The questions and a summary of the answers given are found in the 
May 1960 issue of La Vie Spirituelle in an article entitled “The Problems 
of the Breviary Today,” by Ph. Rouillard, O.S.B. It is a timely article 
and one which merits being brought to the attention of readers of 
Worsuip. We submit a resumé of some of the more significant questions 
and answers. 

Does Latin really pose a difficulty for you? — The majority of priests 
admitted frankly that Latin is a real handicap. Even those who knew 
Latin well, as, for example, seminary and university professors, stated 
that they too have difficulty at times in understanding some of the more 
recent hymns or one or another of the lessons of St. Ambrose or St. 
Hilary. It is especially the lessons which are a burden. Many expressed 
the wish that they be allowed to read at least this much of the breviary 
in the vernacular. Wrote one bishop: “I can see no problem in allowing 
the recitation of the lessons of Matins in the vernacular.” It is true that 
the latest breviary reform reduces the number of lessons formerly re- 
cited, but it does not change the problem fundamentally. 

Are the psalms truly a prayer for you? — Yes, most replied, by and 
large they are. A good number admitted, however, that they do not un- 
derstand the psalms well enough and that they find difficulty in really 
making their own many of the sentiments expressed in the psalms. A 
number of priests voiced a real desire to study the psalms in detail but 
stated frankly that thus far they have not done so. 

Do you find nourishment in the biblical, patristic, and historical les- 
sons of the office? — One country pastor answered blyntly: “I find no 
nourishment whatever in the lessons of the office. Their recitation is 
an honest task which I perform for the Lord; it is time ‘wasted’ for the 
Lord — the equivalent of the animals burnt on the altar of the Temple.” 

The majority, however, stated that they got something out of the 
Scripture readings, at least from certain selections. But they were unani- 
mous in asking for a better choice and distribution of Scripture readings. 
The books of Kings and of Machabees, for example, could well afford 
to yield some ground to the prophets and St. Paul (there are only a few 
more lessons in the breviary from the Pauline epistles — the very heart 
of the Christian message — than from the two books of Machabees!). 

The patristic lessons were severely criticized. They were judged badly 
chosen, badly divided, insufficiently varied (especially those of the 
Common), and, for the majority, incomprehensible because of the 
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tion of the meaning of the Eucharist “especially when it is about to be 
given to the faithful” (praecipue quando fidelibus sumendum distribui- 
tur). Again, the statutes of Saint-Omer (1583) decree: “In the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, we wish our pastors frequently to teach the 
people . . . briefly in the administration itself . . . but at greater 
length in their sermons.” The diocese of Rheims (1583) prescribed 
three exhortations in the vernacular during the administration of the 
anointing of the sick, the first one (after the introductory prayers) 
being a rather lengthy explanation of the rite. 

The same ritual insists strongly that an explanation be given when 
Communion is given to the sick. After the Confiteor, while he is holding 
the Host in his hands, the priest is to make an exhortation in the vernacu- 
lar, to which the sick person should respond. The priest may do so in his 
own words or he may read one of the six model exhortations provided in 
the ritual. A sample: 

“N., behold the true Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the 
world. Behold Him who poured forth His precious blood to ransom 
you from eternal death. Behold your Savior and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
true God and true man, in whose name alone we are saved and without 
whom we cannot hope for salvation in this life or in the next. Do you 
believe this?” The sick person answers affirmatively. The priest con- 
tinues: “Adore Him, then, humbly and receive Him with devotion, 
saying with the good centurion, Domine, non sum dignus . . . (or if 
he does not know Latin, Lord, I am not worthy. . .).” 

While declaring that they did not deem it expedient to permit the 
Mass to be celebrated everywhere in the vernacular, the Fathers of the 
Council of Trent nevertheless solemnly enjoined pastors and all those 
having the care of souls frequently to give the faithful during the cele- 
bration of Mass (inter missarum celebrationem) an explanation in the 
vernacular of the Mass texts and of one or another aspect of the mystery 
of the holy Sacrifice (Session XXII). Again, they prescribed that those 
who administered the sacraments should explain them in a manner suited 
to the understanding of the people (prius illorum vim et usum pro 
suscipientium captu explicent — Session XXIV). 

The Instruction of 1958, quite clearly then, has basically restored and 
given universal sanction to a widespread practice of former times, one 
that unfortunately fell into desuetude in subsequent centuries. 


BREVIARY QUESTIONNAIRE 


In 1959 a questionnaire on the problems of the breviary was submitted 
to a number of French priests exercising a variety of clericai functions: 
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bishops, vicars general, city and country pastors. assistants, priest- 
professors (at the university, seminary, and high school level), and 
chaplains. 

The questions and a summary of the answers given are found in the 
May 1960 issue of La Vie Spirituelle in an article entitled “The Problems 
of the Breviary Today,” by Ph. Rouillard, O.S,.B. It is a timely article 
and one which merits being brought to the attention of readers of 
WorsHIp. We submit a resumé of some of the more significant questions 
and answers. 

Does Latin really pose a difficulty for you? — The majority of priests 
admitted frankly that Latin is a real handicap. Even those who knew 
Latin well, as, for example, seminary and university professors, stated 
that they too have difficulty at times in understanding some of the more 
recent hymns or one or another of the lessons of St. Ambrose or St. 
Hilary. It is especially the lessons which are a burden. Many expressed 
the wish that they be allowed to read at least this much of the breviary 
in the vernacular. Wrote one bishop: “I can see no problem in allowing 
the recitation of the lessons of Matins in the vernacular.” It is true that 
the latest breviary reform reduces the number of lessons formerly re- 
cited, but it does not change the problem fundamentally. 

Are the psalms truly a prayer for you? — Yes, most replied, by and 
large they are. A good number admitted, however, that they do not un- 
derstand the psalms well enough and that they find difficulty in really 
making their own many of the sentiments expressed in the psalms. A 
number of priests voiced a real desire to study the psalms in detail but 
stated frankly that thus far they have not done so. 

Do you find nourishment in the biblical, patristic, and historical les- 
sons of the office? — One country pastor answered blyntly: “I find no 
nourishment whatever in the lessons of the office. Their recitation is 
an honest task which I perform for the Lord; it is time ‘wasted’ for the 
Lord — the equivalent of the animals burnt on the altar of the Temple.” 

The majority, however, stated that they got something out of the 
Scripture readings, at least from certain selections. But they were unani- 
mous in asking for a better choice and distribution of Scripture readings. 
The books of Kings and of Machabees, for example, could well afford 
to yield some ground to the prophets and St. Paul (there are only a few 
more lessons in the breviary from the Pauline epistles — the very heart 
of the Christian message — than from the two books of Machabees!). 

The patristic lessons were severely criticized. They were judged badly 
chosen, badly divided, insufficiently varied (especially those of the 
Common), and, for the majority, incomprehensible because of the 
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Latin. Many priests, nevertheless, affirmed their conviction that there 
are great riches in the Fathers which are relevant to twentieth century 
man and that lessons better chosen and put into the vernacular would 
provide real spiritual food. 

The lessons of the second nocturn of Matins (the lives of the saints) 
came, as might be expected, under the heaviest attack. There were no 
unanimously voiced solutions to the problem. What is needed, some felt, 
are accounts which are both more personal and more accurate. Others 
would like to vary the lessons from year to year, substituting for the 
biography of the saint excerpts from his or her writings. Still others 
would wish to see these lessons suppressed altogether. 

Comments Dom Rouillard himself: “The suppression of the properly 
historical lessons would be more of a help to the sanctoral cycle than a 
hindrance. If the calendar of each diocese contained only saints who 
are truly universal (in importance and appeal) and those proper to the 
individual diocese, we would easily become acquainted with them and 
their brief biographical sketches would be superfluous.” 

Is the office an “hour prayer” for you? How do you habitually divide 
the recitation of the office? — Apparently very few priests even attempt 
to divide the recitation of the office into seven or eight sections. Some 
admitted to reciting it habitually at one stretch, in the beginning of the 
afternoon or in the evening. The majority, however, said that they try 
to preserve the character of Prime and Compline as morning and night 
prayers. Matins, understandably, was considered the hardest breviary 
hour to fit into a busy schedule. 

Again Dom Rouillard’s comment is worth citing: “In order that the 
breviary remain or become again an ‘hour prayer,’ it must be distributed 
according to our modern way of dividing the day, i.e., it should be 
reduced to three breviary hours: one in the morning; the second in the 
middle of the day; and the third in the evening. The first hour would 
correspond, approximately, to our present Lauds; the second, to one 
nocturn of Matins — with a good provision for lectio divina (Scripture 
reading); the third would correspond to Vespers. The little hours, 
Prime, and Compline (which are secondary in importance) would be- 
come optional. . . .” 

Are you conscious of the communal and ecclesial character of the 
office? Do you like to recite it with other priests? Why? What do you 
think of breviaries for the laity? —All replied that they realize that the 
breviary is the prayer of the Church, but the majority stated that this 
notion remains pretty much on the theoretical level. However the aware- 
ness that they are praying in the name of their own people (diocese, 
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parish, school, etc.) is the one thing that helps them to remember the 
ecclesial dimension of the office. 

The reaction to the communal recitation of breviary is a telling indica- 
tion of the general liturgical formation of the priests questioned. The 
majority (though not all) found communal recitation a great help to 
their devotion. Wrote a group of country pastors who live together as 
a “team”: “Yes, we like communal recitation very much. For one thing 
it’s easier, that way, to say the breviary in a worthy manner. Also it’s 
most beneficial, when you live together as a ‘team,’ to perform in com- 
mon this essential work of prayer.” In the same vein the pastor of a 
parish on the outskirts of Paris answered: “I say my breviary a hundred 
times better when I say it with someone else.” 

As for the use of the breviary by the laity, a third of the priests ques- 
tioned had no special feelings one way or the other. But the majority 
thought the idea desirable and feasible under certain conditions. One 
assistant wrote: “A suitable office in the vernacular . . . would be 
invaluable. It would prepare for the reading of the Scriptures, give bal- 
ance to mental prayer, nourish the rosary.” Three such “breviaries” for 
the faithful already exist in French (much like our Short Breviary), but 
these were considered only a provisional solution of the problem. We 
know now that the office is the prayer of the Church, the common prayer 
of the people of God. Why, then, one breviary for priests and another 
for the faithful? It is not a question of introducing the laity to the 
“prayerbook of priests” but of making the breviary once again the prayer 
of the Christian community. 

One priest-professor suggested: “We ought to have a breviary acces- 
sible to all Christians: priests who are bound to the duty of divine praise 
because of their role as mediators; fervent lay people, who wish to live 
out the implications of their baptism; active religious (the great con- 
templative orders would be in a class apart). Why not have an official 
bi-lingual breviary which would serve all these groups?” 

The reply of a country pastor is worth quoting here. “ I do not like 
to recite the breviary with other priests. ‘Playing monk’ gets on my 
nerves. I would prefer to recite it with my people — in a suitable form — 
rather than with the monks of a monastery who have nothing to do with 
my community.” 

A blunt response, no doubt, but one that shows a remarkably sound 
pastoral sense. The office, the prayer of the whole Church, is most 
fittingly recited by the pastor and members of a parish, a community 
which should reflect the spirit of the entire Church. 

Is the office really an integral part of your spiritual life, or is it an 
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obligation which you discharge principally out of a sense of duty? — 
Confronted with this broad and general question, more than half the 
priests hesitated to affirm that the breviary is really an integral part of 
their spiritual lives. Rather it represents, for them, a duty which they 
perform with courage but without enthusiasm. All the obstacles that 
have already been mentioned easily explain this. 

As a consequence these priests are forced to seek elsewhere for the 
nourishment which they have long since despaired of finding in the 
breviary. They stressed, however, and rightly so, the spiritual value of 
the daily effort of faith and loyalty which the recitation of the breviary, 
under these conditions, implies. 

Dom Rouillard concludes his lengthy report with some pointed sug- 
gestions on how the breviary could become, once more, a real source of 
piety for the priest. What he says of the work of preparation that should 
go on in the seminary is worth quoting by way of conclusion: 

“This preparation must begin in the seminary. It demands, first of all, 
a theoretical initiation: a study of the liturgy which . . . is both his- 
torical and theological. Again, there is needed an introduction to the 
Bible and especially to the psalter. ‘In the seminary,’ writes a priest or- 
dained about 1950, ‘I was never once given a commentary on the psalms, 
nor did I receive the rudiments of liturgical Latin. No one ever told me 
that over and beyond the literal sense of the psalms I should look for the 
vox Christi ad Patrem (the voice of Christ speaking to the Father) or the 
vox Ecclesiae ad Christum (the voice of the Church speaking to Christ).’ 
Finally there should be at least a summary study of the Fathers. This has 
been made easy in our day because of the new translations which we 
possess and such guides as Quasten’s Patrology. 

“Moreover, preparation for the breviary should be practical as well. 
It is useless to tell seminarians how beautiful the divine office is if they 
practically never get a chance to take part in its celebration. . . . If 
the breviary is truly the normal prayer of the whole Christian com- 
munity, it would seem natural enough that in every seminary there be 
chanted or recited every day Lauds (before Mass) and Vespers (at the 
end of the afternoon). Better than any explanation, this experience 
would teach the future priest the true character of the breviary and would 
make it easy for him, upon occasion, to recite it worthily with his con- 
freres.” 


SEMINARIANS IN UNIFORM 


The prolonged hostilities in North Africa have levied a cruel toll upon 
the Church in France. In a country already desperately short of clergy, 
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hundreds of priests and seminarians — some of these latter in the very 
last year of their preparation for the priesthood — have been called back 
into military service. Casualties, too, have been tragically high. In one 
six-month period some two hundred seminarians died in action. For all 
of them the conditions under which they are forced to live — some can 
assist at Mass only once or twice in three months — pose grave moral 
and vocational problems. 

Recently a questionnaire on prayer and the spiritual life was sent out 
to over a thousand seminarian-soldiers (some still in service, some just 
returned). The replies received are presented in the August-September 
1960 issue of La Vie Spirituelle in an article entitled “Seminarians in 
Algeria: Replies to a Questionnaire.” 

The letters of these young soldiers are deeply moving by the frankness 
and simplicity with which they speak of their human failings and of the 
problems and difficulties they experience. The stark reality of war has 
made them face up to and re-think many of the fundamental truths of 
the Christian life. The following is a fair sampling of their replies. 

“First of all, the whole atmosphere is not conducive to prayer: a state 
of war, patrols, ambushes, operations. You learn quickly down here that 
activity alone is considered important. We create roads, schools, con- 
voys. The more we achieve in these areas the more we are considered 
‘pioneers,’ true workers. Prayer doesn’t go. It accomplishes noth- 
ere ae 

“The summer heat brings its own problems. There is the question of 
drink, which is real and widespread. Again, there are no external signs 
of the presence of God — no church, no priest. . . . At the very mo- 
ment I am writing to you, the officers and men of the battalion are having 
drinks together to celebrate the opening of a B.M.C. (a house of prosti- 
tution for military use). I cannot tell you how I suffer. But it has made 
me pray more — ever since they began building the house. Prayer of 
reparation, prayer to see clearly, prayer for the boys who will start going 
there tomorrow. Their sin has brought me closer to Christ. I have been 
meditating on His words: ‘Go, your sins are forgiven you.’ This is 
Christ’s triumph. . . .” 

“The isolation is very painful, but after a time you seem to get used to 
it. Still I feel it coming back again after six months. Accustomed now to 
living among Moslems, I have gotten so that I actually think like them. 
I’ve sunk to a state of defeatism which makes me say: This is it —I 
can’t do anything else. . . .” 

“After certain really rough days I have no ambition to do anything. 
Now I understand why it is hard to find militant laymen. In moments 
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like these it is impossible for me to fix my attention. Fitful conversations 
with one’s comrades or listening to the radio are the only possible oc- 
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cupations. . . 

“As for prayer, it was very easy for me to recollect myself while 
marching or doing something like that. By contrast, I never prayed 
openly in the barracks, out of fear, no doubt. And I’ve regretted not 
making ‘the plunge’ once and for all, for the milieu was not a hostile 
one (there were four very religious Moslems with us). . . .” 

“What is hardest of all is that after living in this fashion you feel less 
and less the need to pray. Especially when you assist at Mass only once 
a month, sometimes only every other month, and when you have no 
contact with the chaplain. . . .” 

“A seminarian-soldier has his problems, all right. But it should also 
be said that there are factors which aid his prayer and union with God. 
In my opinion these fully compensate the difficulties he faces. The 
militant laymen we meet are often terrific. They stimulate our faith and 
help us to pray. . . .” 

“The insecurity, the events give us constant matter for prayer: a 
comrade killed, wounded, etc. Our prayer is intensified by all the inten- 
tions we know we should bring before God. . . .” 

“I never thought so little about myself as when I was in Algeria. . . . 

“It is in prayer that I discovered a real contact with my comrades, 
when I concentrated on the mercy of Christ. Often I had the tendency 
to condemn others, to exclude them from my sympathy. That kept me 
from being true to the very ones who needed pardon most of all. I came 
to realize that I could pray for them. There was a time when I almost 
never prayed for others, for my comrades. Now I do it regularly, so that 
instead of condemning, I try to understand and to love. When I examine 
my own conscience, I often pray for my buddies. . . .” 

“For me and the boys whom I’ve been able to talk with, the basic 
discovery has been that of sin and of our solidarity with sin. The sin of 
indifference, of selfish pleasures, and, above all, of injustice to social 
classes and to other races. And we seminarians, we forget that we are 
the Universal Church, we forget God, we even forget to pray. And yet 
I never felt more than in the army the need io pray. Still I failed to do 
Cs wont 

“Let me stress the importance of prayer when one is in sin. For 
many, contact with the sacraments is rare. I know boys in the south of 
X. who see a priest only every three or four months! To start afresh 
after a fall is easy when a confessor is close at hand. But here that is not 
the story. You’ve got to lift yourself up, before God, and re-establish 
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relations with Him as best you can. Perhaps that’s no problem for those 
who are humble. Unfortunately this is not so with me. . . .” 

If the seminarian-soldiers who have given these honest replies return 
alive to their homes and if they persevere in their vocations, they surely 
will be finer and holier priests for their experience of war and of its 
effects on the souls of men. It is inconceivable that they should ever 
become “sacristy priests.” On the contrary, they will bring to their 
pastoral work an enviable understanding of and sympathy for the prob- 
lems the layman faces today in his struggle to remain loyal to Christ. 

Frank B. Norris, S.S. 


RESPONSES 


THE NEW RUBRICS 


Should the celebrant of solemn Mass recite the prayer Munda cor meum 
before the Gospel? 


No. The one who says this prayer asks that God will make him worthy 
to announce the Gospel publicly to the people. It is therefore said only by 
the minister (deacon at solemn Mass; celebrant at low Mass and at high 
Mass without a deacon) who is actually about to proclaim God’s Word 
to the faithful. 

Since the celebrant no longer reads the Gospel passage at solemn 
Mass, he simply omits the prayer Munda cor meum. He does not of 
course ask God’s blessing upon himself: “The Lord be in my heart 
. . . » but merely blesses the deacon in the usual way. 


Does the rule suppressing the celebrant’s reading of the lessons at sung 
Masses apply to the bishop-celebrant of pontifical Mass and to the 
bishop who assists ceremonially at a solemn Mass? 


Yes. No one other than the proper minister (lector, subdeacon, 
deacon) should read the scriptural lessons at Mass. The additional read- 
ing is entirely suppressed. 

In the special case of solemn Mass in the presence of the bishop- 
ordinary or a higher prelate, neither the celebrant of the Mass nor the 
prelate at his throne reads the lessons which are sung by the lector, sub- 
deacon, and deacon. The change in the rubrics is especially welcome at 
such Masses where the needless duplication has been even more in- 
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explicable than at other solemn Masses, with the celebrant, the bishop, 
and the appropriate minister each reading the lesson individually. 

Now it should be clear that the scriptural passages are read only by 
the appointed reader. The celebrant of Mass, whether bishop or priest, 
and the prelate who assists at solemn Mass should listen to the lessons 
when they are sung. 

On the face of it, the new rule— applicable during Holy Week since 
1956 —eliminates a confusing and annoying duplication. A deeper 
reason for the change is the need to distinguish the role of the celebrant 
from the role of the reader, whether deacon, subdeacon, or lector. If the 
celebrating priest listens attentively to God’s Word in the Gospel, his 
position as “president” of the worshiping community will be clearly 
distinguished from that of the deacon, the herald of God’s message to 
His people. 


At sung Masses must the celebrant read parts chanted by others, such as 
the gradual or Agnus Dei? 


Yes, The present discipline should be clear enough on the point. The 
rubrics requiring this kind of duplication have been corrected only with 
regard to the lessons. 

The present arrangement may not be entirely satisfactory or entirely 
logical. Admittedly, it creates a confusing picture when the celebrant 
must read the gradual, etc., to himself, although quite suitably he 
listens to the Epistle and Gospel with the rest of the community. The 
gradual and the Agnus Dei, for example, do not pertain to the celebrant 
at all, but to the people and/or the choir of singers. It is not strictly 
consistent that the celebrant should be required to say these parts of 
Mass, but the norm does exist and should be observed scrupulously. 

One basis for the continuance of this rule may be some desire that the 
celebrant of sung Masses take part in all the prayer chants directed to 
God. In the early nineteenth century this principle was carried so far 
as to require the celebrant of solemn Mass to recite the Benedicamus 
Domino or Requiescant in pace (but not the Ite, missa est), although 
these are sung by the deacon! (S.R.C., 2572, ad 22.) 

A practical reason why the Holy See may be hesitant to pursue the 
' suppression of duplications to its logical conclusion is the widespread 
practice of omitting the proper chants and, in some places, of curtailing 
the ordinary chants. From one point of view this is a simple breach of 
discipline. It also reveals an unfortunate misconception. 

The offertory antiphon, for example, in no way pertains to the cele- 
brating priest. It is a chant sung by the choir or by the people while the 
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celebrant performs the offertory act or rite. Yet, while the celebrant 
would never think of omitting the secret prayer over the offerings simply 
because someone else might recite the prayer, it is common for choirs to 
omit the offertory antiphon — presumably on the specious grounds that 
the celebrant does in fact read it. 

Perhaps if a better discipline is observed in this matter and the choirs 
and the faithful sing the appropriate parts of Mass in their entirety, the 
Holy See may be able to consider the next step and to relieve the cele- 
brant of the necessity of reciting those texts which do not properly per- 
tain to him. 


Where should the celebrant of solemn Mass be during the singing of the 
Epistle, etc.? 


The celebrant may — and, for the reasons suggested below — should 
go to his place at the bench and listen to the reading of the Epistle with 
the people. He may then remain at the bench through the Gospel (and 
the sermon, if someone other than the celebrant preaches). 

Nothing is said in the new code of rubrics on this matter one way or 
the other. The existing directions of the Roman Missal (Ritus servandus, 
VI, 4-5) are no longer adequate, now that the celebrant of solemn Mass 
has been relieved of the obligation to read the scriptural lessons. Some 
solution to the question must be found, preferably one based on the 
nature of the Mass rite, general ceremonial principles, and similar cases. 

The question arose with the restoration of the Holy Week rites, when 
the double reading of the lessons was eliminated. With regard to the 
few Masses of Holy Week, it was possible to temporize and even to let 
the celebrant stand facing the altar during the Epistle, however awk- 
ward or inappropriate this might appear. Now, with the extension of the 
norm to the whole year and to all sung Masses, some satisfactory pro- 
posal needs to be made — unless or until the Congregation of Rites 
wishes to determine the rite more exactly. 

The answer given above —that the celebrant of solemn Mass may 
simply go to the bench for the lessons, the liturgy of the Word — is based 
on the ordinary principle that the celebrant may (but need not) go to 
the bench during any extended period of the fore-Mass when he is not 
occupied at the altar. The new code of rubrics confirms this by re- 
ferring to the Kyrie, Gloria, sequence, and Creed as times when the 
celebrant may sit (§523). The matter goes much deeper, however, and 
the structural pattern of holy Mass —the service of God’s Word fol- 
lowed by the eucharistic celebration — indicates the course to be fol- 
lowed. 
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Useful analogies may be found in the restored Holy Week rites. In 
the Good Friday service and in the Easter Vigil great care is taken to 
have the celebrant remain at his place away from the altar during the 
lessons from Scripture. This takes on even greater significance when 
applied to Mass itself. 

If the liturgical proclamation of the Word of God takes place while 
the celebrant is at his seat, away from the altar of sacrifice, then the 
meaning of holy Mass is signified more clearly. The very circumstances 
of the rite express the meaning: the celebrant presides over the liturgy 
of the Word from his appointed place. Only then does he return to the 
altar, which is thus reserved in a sense for the sacrifice and the sacrificial 
banquet. ’ 

Looking back toward the beginning of Mass, another advantage may 
be seen. If the celebrant goes to the bench after the prayer or collect, 
the introductory rite or entrance rite of Mass is clearly set off from 
what follows. The solemn entrance rite of introit, Kyrie, and (usually) 
Gloria is concluded and completed with the day’s collect; then the 
celebrant leaves the altar and goes to his seat for the lessons. An im- 
portant analogy, emphasizing the collect as the conclusion of the 
entrance rite, is found in the way the Good Friday service was restored. 

On Good Friday, there is a solemn processional entrance “through 
the church to the altar.” All pray in silence for a time. Next the cele- 
brant — standing at the foot of the steps on this occasion — completes 
the entrance with the collect, newly added to the Holy Week Ordo. Only 
then does the celebrant go, with the ministers, to his place at the bench 
for the Scripture liturgy. 

What is suggested for solemn Mass is of course only a parallel to 
pontifical Mass. Although there are many superficial complexities to 
solemn Mass celebrated by a bishop, one fundamental thing is eminently 
clear: the distinction between the fore-Mass and the Eucharist itself. 
The bishop-celebrant remains at his place, the throne, for the lessons, 
etc., and only comes to the altar for the eucharistic celebration itself. 

All this is in the realm of principle, an attempt to fill in where the 
rubrics leave the matter open and free. How apply it in the concrete? 

1) The celebrant of solemn Mass, having chanted the collect at the 
altar, goes to the bench, sits, and listens to the Epistle chanted by the 
subdeacon. At the end of the lesson the subdeacon comes to the celebrant 
to be blessed. 

2) The celebrant then reads —the present rubrics so require — the 
gradual or other chants, in a low voice so that he will not be heard by 
the people or interfere with the singing. An acolyte, master of cere- 
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monies, or other server may hold the missal for the celebrant, who re- 
mains seated at the bench. 

3) Toward the end of the intervenient chants, the deacon carries the 
Gospel book to the altar and places it in the center. He then assists the 
celebrant who, seated at the bench, places incense in the thurible and 
blesses it. The deacon returns to the altar, recites the prayer Munda cor 
meum as usual, and, having taken the book from the altar, goes to seek 
the celebrant’s blessing. 

4) The celebrant, standing at the bench, blesses the deacon with the 
prayer Dominus sit in corde tuo. . . . He remains standing there during 
the Gospel. 

5) The deacon, preceded by the thurifer, acolytes, and subdeacon, 
carries the Gospel book solemnly to the place where the Gospel is to 
be sung. All else is as usual, except that the subdeacon brings the book 
to the celebrant at the bench for him to kiss the Gospel text and the 
deacon returns to the bench for the incensation of the celebrant. 

The celebrant must, of course, go to the altar after the Gospel or 
sermon for the Creed or offertory. Further practical notes may be 
added: If there is a lesson (or lessons) preceding the Epistle, a similar 
pattern may be followed. At high Mass celebrated without sacred min- 
isters, the celebrant may go to the bench if there is a lector to sing the 
Epistle. In this case, he must — in the absence of a deacon — go to the 
altar to chant the Gospel. 

This solution may seem partial and tentative. It does fill a gap neces- 
sarily created in the present rite by the new rubrical code, while re- 
specting and fulfilling the existing law. At the same time it should make 
priests and people more conscious of the structure of holy Mass and 
especially of the liturgical service of God’s Word: “the hearing of God’s 
Word by God’s people, the heralding to the faithful assembled in Christ 
of the saving Mystery of Christ” (Bouyer, Liturgical Piety, p. 114). 

Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


To the Editor: — What we are doing at the Grand Seminary (Montreal) 
as far as the liturgy is concerned may be of interest to other seminarians, 
as well as to your other readers. Even before the Instruction of 1958 we 
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had the dialog Mass three times a week, with solemn Masses on Sundays 
and major feasts. It has been the custom for several years to sing hymns 
in French during our Friday Mass. We make good use of the Gelineau 
psalms also. 

Since the Instruction went into effect, we have had some form of par- 
ticipation at all Masses. Our Rector has the program organized in view 
not only of our present needs but especially of our future ministry. For 
this reason, variety in the forms of participation is observed. Moreover, 
about once a month one of the deacons will act as commentator for the 
Mass. This also is in view of future usage in the ministry. 

As for the divine office, we sing Vespers and Compline every Sunday 
and major feast, as is prescribed for major seminaries. On Thursday we 
chant Compline as our night prayer. During retreats the office is recited 
in common. 

During our annual retreat in September we tried something different 
this year for the English speaking seminarians. Since Forty Hours usually 
coincides with our retreat, we try to have a holy hour in English on 
the second evening. This year we arranged our holy hour in the form 
of a Bible vigil, emphasizing the presence of God as the Word of God 
made flesh in the Eucharist exposed on the altar, and as the Word of 
God revealed in the Scriptures. We did not have an entrance procession, 
but simply placed the lectern, covered with a white veil, with a large 
candle on either side, in the center of the choir. The reading was done 
from here. 

We began with an English psalm, then a reading from Exodus 
16:6—16, with the account of the manna which the chosen people ate in 
the desert. This was followed by a responsory translated into English 
from the Matins of Corpus Christi. Then a reading from 3 Kings 19: 1-8, 
telling of Elias eating the hearth-cake and walking in the strength of 
that food to the mountain of God. Then a deacon read the Gospel of 
St. John 6:46-59, followed by a hymn “Praise to the Lord.” One of 
the subdeacons read St. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians 11:23-29, 
followed by the singing in English of the Alleluia from the Mass 
Cibavit. 

Our retreat master then gave a homily on the Eucharist. This was 
in place of our regular evening conference. After each of the readings 
and the homily there was a period of silent prayer. To close the vigil the 
retreat master sang the collect of the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The vigil was not of obligation in our schedule, but it was very well 
attended by both English and French speaking students. The impression 
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was entirely favorable and many expressed the desire to hold a vigil 
more often, perhaps on the eve of the bigger feats. 

We had hesitated at first to introduce these Bible vigils, fearing that 
perhaps it would lessen the stress on the importance of the eucharistic 
liturgy. But we were wrong; for it has had the effect of underscoring 
the importance of the Mass and has served as a good preparation for 
and brought about a better understanding of the place of the Word of 
God in our liturgy worship and participation. 

Montreal Gerald Ragis 


BOOK REVIEWS 


I BELIEVE. The Personal Structure of Faith. By Jean Mouroux. Translated 
by Michael Turner. Sheed and Ward, New York. Pp. 109. Cloth, $2.75. 

The Abbé Mouroux studies faith in the concrete as a personal and 
personalizing virtue and act. The reader meets, in this little volume, the 
well known and accepted elements, texts and analysis of faith, but with 
this difference: the author takes him beyond analysis into the realm of 
personal contact with God the author of faith. At every turn he meets 
God personally because faith, living divine faith, is the sign of God’s 
presence. 

“Faith . . . is the call of the One God in Three Persons, through 
Christ, to a human person” (p. 37). If faith is a vocation, it means that 
God summons each individual in light and love. The attraction to faith 
is not a blind force, but a personal appeal to the highest human faculties. 
Faith is the forerunner of heavenly vision, and as such it perfects man 
for the highest personal encounter. Faith is God giving Himself to us; 
faith is acceptance of God and the gift of ourselves to Him. 

Again, faith does not terminate in the article of a creed, but in a 
personal God. The articles are the means of touching Him. Or if we 
think of the witnesses to faith,.we arrive at the same personal divine 
terminus: the word and deeds of witnesses reveal the divine Persons 
through human testimony transfused with divine light. 

This intimacy of personal faith, uniting the believer to the Trinity of 
Persons, reaches its summit on earth in the mystic life. It is the mystic 
in prayer who realizes faith as the great personalizing power. All his 
faculties experience a new rectitude and liberation, a new development 
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under the domination of the Holy Spirit. It is He who brings the Chris- 
tian personality to completion and perfection. Correspondence, commit- 
ment, docility are necessary on the part of the “faith-full” in order to 
become most truly persons. 

We need vastly more of this kind of reading for our life of faith. If 
we deal with God on the highest personal level under the vital act of 
faith, then we ought to give a more vital personal impression of di- 
vine faith to the world we deal with in turn. 

One might suggest a bit more of faith as walking in the light, in order 
to balance the author’s stress on the darkness aspect of faith (pp. 49ff.). 
Also it would enhance his treatment of the personal structure of faith if 
he were to introduce the Church’s liturgy as the daily prime exercise of 
faith and the personal encounter with Christ who said, “No one comes 
to the Father but through Me” (John 14.6). 

St. John’s Abbey Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 


THE SOLESMES METHOD. By Dom Joseph Gajard. Translated by R. 
Cecile Gabain. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1960. Pp. viii-86. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

The eminent choirmaster of Solesmes has here given us an attractive 
little volume in which he clearly explains the method which has been 
developed and used at that abbey for a century. The author makes no 
attempt to give us a course in the method, but he does give us a good 
outline of it, one which will serve as a useful refresher for anyone who 
has studied or is now using the method. 

Further, this text gives a very clear picture of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the system of Solesmes is based. This should be of real 
value to many who have not come into contact with this method but 
have been curious about it, due to the many controverises concerning 
the best means of rendering Gregorian chant which have appeared now 
and then in our times. 

The book, as the author states in his foreword, gives a code of rules 
that are followed in the singing of the chant at Solesmes. The first part 
presents a set of fundamental principles used in the method and the 
second part deals with some practical rules of interpretation that follow 
from the principles. These deal with the problem of rhythm and style of 
rendering the chants. All is clearly stated in a way that even the layman 
in the field can grasp. 

Before dealing with the meat of his subject, the author evidently felt 
the necessity of explaining how the Solesmes system differed from others 
in use. This reviewer feels that in doing this the author was intent upon 
facing up to the controversy that continues concerning this system and 
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its justification. This is admirable. The only disappointment in the book 
however results from this because, having whetted the reader’s appetite 
concerning the controversy, the author leaves it just where most readers 
would very much like to have him continue his defense. Perhaps he will 
satisfy us with such a treatise at a later date. 

St. Ambrose College Rev. Cletus Madsen 
Davenport, Iowa 


APOSTLE AND APOSTOLATE. According to the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
By Msgr. Lucien Cerfaux. Desclée Co., New York. 1960. Pp. v—184. 
Cloth, $2.75. 

This is not a great book but it is a good one, a useful one for priests 
who want to give their young apostles something to think about. It is 
less a book of instruction than one of meditations. It is not concerned 
with techniques but with the texture of an individual’s spiritual life. 

The publisher describes it as “a code of spirituality for apostles of all 
times, priests and laymen alike.” Most priests will be familiar with the 
thoughts expressed but they will recognize them as good thoughts, the 
kind they would want to share with those they wish to form after the 
model of Christ and the several saints used by the author to illustrate 
his meditations on Gospel passages according to St. Matthew. 

Perhaps our keen awareness of poverty and injustice in so many 
places, especially places where we wish to send apostolic persons, makes 
us too sensitive to one statement in a rather fine chapter on God's provi- 
dence: “If we are too poor, we can even rejoice and thank our Father, 
who knows well what He is doing.” In context it is not quite so shocking, 
and some may not find it shocking at all. 

The translator has done a very good piece of work and lay apostles 
will find this book easy to read and full of thoughts worth pondering. 
Social Action Dept. C.C.C. Rev. Peter A. Nearing 
Ottawa, Canada 


A LIST OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH ABOUT THE EASTERN CHURCHES. 
Compiled by Donald Attwater. Saint Leo Shop, Newport, R. I. 1960. Mimeo- 
print. Pp. xvii-22. Paper, $1.75. 

American Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, are in a privileged 
position to develop an interest in the Eastern Churches. This country 
is the only one in the Western world in which both Eastern Orthodox 
and Catholics of the Eastern rites are to be found in sizable numbers 
and in well-organized communities. In Westefn Europe and in South 
America, Eastern Christians are isolated and can hardly rely on their 
own resources to survive. In the United States and Canada, the Eastern 
Orthodox are approximately five million, with their regular episcopal 
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hierarchy and their seminaries ; Catholics of the Byzantine rite have also 
their own dioceses for those of Ruthenian and Ukrainian origin, while 
the other Catholic Eastern rites have established parishes in many 
dioceses under the supervision of the American hierarchy. 

Thus American Catholics who wish to perceive the breadth of the 
catholicity of the Church are in a unique situation. They have in their 
own midst the heritage of all the traditions, in terms of liturgical rite 
and of doctrinal emphasis, which form in their togetherness the tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. Most are better acquainted with the Latin 
tradition. But the weight and the bulk of this should not lead them to 
forget the parallel traditions of the Eastern half of the Church, which 
go back to the early Church and, ultimately, to the missionary endeav- 
ors and the writings of the apostles Paul and John. Protestants likewise 
are in a better position to grasp the many aspects of Catholicism. They 
are often inclined to equate “Latin” and “Catholic,” and they tend to 
regard as “Roman” beliefs and practices that are equally dear to the 
Orthodox. Acquaintance with the Eastern rites and Churches would 
correct this misinformation. 

On a number of occasions, the Holy See has encouraged a better 
knowledge of the rites of the Church by all Catholics. No Catholic of 
the Latin rite may now ignore that he enjoys the right of attending Mass 
and receiving the sacrament of the holy Eucharist in Catholic parishes 
and chapels of the Eastern rites. No one should look down upon these 
rites under the pretext that they are also used by Churches that are out 
of communion with the Holy See. On the contrary, the existence of 
Orthodox Christians who share the liturgical customs and the under- 
lying doctrines of Eastern Catholics should be a source of joy and hope. 
Divine Providence, and the protection of the Mother of God to whom 
they pray devoutly, have preserved their faith over centuries of separa- 
tion. This is a token of what the same Providence may achieve in the 
future to bring together again the successors of the bishops who quar- 
reled many centuries ago. 

Better knowledge is a matter of meeting and talking together. Yet we 
cannot talk intelligently with people of whose history and background 
we are totally ignorant. For this reason the bibliography on the Eastern 
Churches that has been drawn up by the well-known English scholar, 
Donald Attwater, should be heartily recommended. It will help students 
to select material for study ; and it will assist any one who seeks to know 
and to love the Eastern rites, both Catholic and Orthodox. 

Mount Mercy College Rev. George H. Tavard 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 


Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 


St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 
school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 
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